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HERE is no doubt that it was two men only 
—Collins ‘and Griffith—who made and saved 
the Irish Treaty, and now both are .gone 

with their work unfinished. But it need not follow 
that their work is undone. It may be, indeed, that 
their deaths have sealed it and made it impossible that it 
should ever be undone. Such a consequence would be 
quite in accordance with the generally incalculable 
sentimentality of the Irish people. De Valera’s prestige, 
if any scrap of it remains, should now be finally wiped 
out by the mere fact that he is still alive—a leader not 
only discredited but unmartyred. The eyes of the 
world will now be turned on Ireland with a new interest 
——to see whether, having rid herself of her leaders, she 
‘can develop any effective representative organ of the 
national will. Lesser nations have done it, all over 
Eastern Europe, from Finland to Czecho-Slovakia; but 
perhaps their very lack of political education has stood 
them in good stead. Ireland is politically sophisticated 
‘to such a degree that some outstanding and authoritative 
‘personal figure seems indispensable. A Dail containing 
no Griffith and no Collins may become a laughing stock. 
‘There, it seems to us, lies the fundamental problem. 
. + * 


One thing, however, the death of Michael Collins 
“should have made clear to every inhabitant of Ireland— 
that War cannot be waged on any principle of limited 
liability. There is much to be said for clemency and 
everything to be said for avoiding war altogether ; 
but if war comes, then, as all history has proved and 
‘aS common sense itself should suggest, it is utterly 
foolish to attempt to wage it with kid gloves. A 
scertain degree of ruthlessness is indispensable. It 





may be wise to grant a general amnesty when a rebellion 
is over, but it can never be wise to release prisoners 
while the war is still going on; nor is it reasonable to 
grant franc-tireurs the privileges of honourable com- 
batants. War is war, and if it is to be ended quickly 
its “rules” must be observed. Men who in civilian 
clothing contrive ambushes behind their enemy’s line 
have no right to claim even the clemency of imprison- 
ment, for he who grants that right grants everything 
and invites an indefinitely prolonged campaign of 
guerilla outrage. Is it war in Ireland at this moment 
or is it not? The death of Michael Collins should 
force the majority of the Irish people to answer that 
question in the only way in which it can rationally be 


answered. 
x * * 


The catastrophic fall in the value of the German 
mark has proceeded to lengths which even a week or 
two ago would have seemed incredible. By the time 
these lines appear the mark may easily stand at 10,000 
to the pound sterling. The final stage of depreciation has 
evidently been entered upon, and it is quite impossible 
to set any limits to the further fall which may take 
place during the next few weeks. Marks may be 
100,000 to the £ by the end of September, that is to 
say they may have become practically valueless for 
all external purposes, like the Austrian crown and the 
Russian rouble. This situation has been brought 
about partly by the attitude of the French Government 
and partly, no doubt, by the deliberate policy of the 
big industrial capitalists of Germany, the value of 
whose property is practically unaffected by currency 
depreciation. The facts, however, cannot be altered 
by any analysis of causes. It is obviously impossible 
for the German Government—dependent as it is, for 
its whole revenue, upon currency values—to make any 
foreign payments whatever, otherwise than in kind, 
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The whole position is merely a fresh demonstration of 
the thesis which we have so long maintained in these 
columns, that the Allies can get nothing whatever 
out of Germany by way of reparations until they allow 
her to get into a position in which she has something 
to lose. At present she has nothing to lose by default 
in her payments or even by a formal declaration of 
bankruptcy. The German poor will suffer from the 
decline in the value of the mark and the middle-classes 
may starve, but the German Government will be no 
worse off than before and the almost untaxed German 
capitalists will be wealthier than ever. 
* * * 


We are at last very near, it seems, to the final 
catastrophe in Austria. From the drafting of the 
Treaty of St. Germain to the present day the Allied 
Governments have shown neither courage nor imagina- 
tion nor even enlightened selfishness in their treatment 
of the crippled creature they flung on to the map of 
Europe. She has been forbidden to unite with Germany. 
She has been victimised by the Protectionist madness 
of her neighbours. She has been the recipient of much 
private charity, of a few public loans and of hundreds 
of vain promises to pull her out of the morass. The 
last blow fell the other day when the London Con- 
ference decided, on the motion of Mr. Lloyd George, 
to ask the League of Nations to make “ a more thorough 
examination”’ of the Austrian situation. As _ the 
League has already made the most thorough examina- 
tion possible, and could long ago have saved Austria 
if it had been allowed to, this proposal is not unnaturally 
taken by the Austrians to mean that they may go to 
the devil in their own way. And they are going. The 
exchange tumbles down by thousands daily; kronen 
are now about 1,500 a penny. Anarchy is knocking at 
the gates of Vienna. There have already been demon- 
strations and riots of the unemployed, ending in a 
bloody scuffle with the police; and more are expected. 
Dr. Seipel, the Chancellor, meanwhile has been in 
Berlin and Prague, making despairing appeals to the 
German and Czecho-Slovakian Governments. He has 
got little or nothing there, save sympathy, and it seems 
doubtful whether he will get anything more in Rome. 
It is still possible, Sir William Goode assures us, to 
avert the crash by the granting of Allied credits to the 
trifling amount of £15,000,000. Either in this way or 
another something must be done, and done quickly, 
for the break-up of Austria will be no sentimental 
trifle. Its consequences will be disastrous in Central 
and Southern Europe—and even farther afield. 

* * * 


As in Central Europe so in the Near East, things 
drift from bad to worse owing to the shilly-shallying 
of the Great Powers. While in Austria, however, the 
Powers have been unanimous in doing nothing, in their 
dealings with Turkey and Greece they can, unfortun- 
ately, agree on nothing. With France and Italy ranged 
resolutely on the Turkish side, and the British Gov- 
ernment as resolute for the Greeks, though pretending 
with a rather childish hypocrisy to be neutral, we are 
not very optimistic about the proposed Conference 
at Venice. The main problem remains as it was, and 
neither the Turkish massacres nor the Greek pretensions 
to Constantinople have any real relevance to it. It 
is, in three words, how to get Greece out of territory 





which belongs rightfully to the Turks. What keeps 
her there, as all the world knows, is the support of Mr, 
Lloyd George and Lord Curzon, and until these two 
great idealists are succeeded by statesmen with less 
violent prejudices and a more practical and common- 
sense policy, the chances of a settlement seem small, 
Meantime, though there may be a lull on the surface, 
the forces are consolidating against us. We hold no 
brief for General Townshend and his “ unauthorised 
mission ’’ to Angora, but we see no reason to doubt 
the truth of his statements, published this week in the 
Evening Standard, about the growing efficiency of the 
Turkish army, the growing strength of nationalist and 
Islamic feeling, and the possible danger of a Holy War, 
We have lost prestige right through the Middle East, 
we have lost, and are still losing, trade. We have no 
friends, either European or Asiatic, save the Greeks— 
and their friendship is decidedly hypothetical. Is it 
worth offending all our Mohammedan subjects and 
throwing away British influence and British markets 
(to say nothing of political morality) in order that 
Mr. Lloyd George may win the plaudits of the Athenian 
Press and retain the friendship of the multi-millionaire 
Sir Basil Zaharoff ? 


* * * 


The Viceroy of India has received, at Simla, a deputa- 
tion representing all the Indian members of the new 
Legislatures, provincial and central, on the subject of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s recent speech in the Commons. 
Coming with the knowledge that it stood for an almost 
unanimous feeling of misgiving in the country, the 


‘deputation submitted that the Prime Minister’s words, 


especially those which described the present Indian 
Civil Service as a permanency, could not be reconciled 
with the policy of progressive self-government as 
solemnly proclaimed in the announcement of 1917, 
the Act of 1919 and the King’s message to the new 
Assemblies carried to India by the Duke of Connaught. 
Lord Reading in reply gave a plain reassurance, with 
the particular authority of the Prime Minister, who, 
he said, had meant nothing whatever that was, or could 
be, at variance with the pledges of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was peculiarly unwise ; 
but it seems to us that the leaders of the various Indian 
parties and their organs in the Press are making vastly 
more out of the incident than they have any reason 
to. The policy of progressive advance towards 4 
self-governing India stands. The Legislative Assemblies 
have not yet completed their second year. Their 
achievements and behaviour so far have been quite 
remarkable. Their chief danger is precipitancy, and 
from that danger no influence outside India can protect 
them. Their task, obviously, is to move slowly and 
to make good; no Prime Minister or Secretary of 
State can, in that event, interfere to their detriment. 
In this connection we hear one quite encouraging piece 
of news. Advices from India contain evidence that 
many of the aggressive Non-co-operators, lately released 
from prison, have learned Qrondh experience and reflec- 
tion that violence and passive resistance are alike of 
no avail, and that the only road to effective action 
for a new India lies through active co-operation with the 
Assemblies and their attendant agencies of political 
education. Their testimony should be valuable. 
* * * 


Employment in the British mining industry has 
improved; but it is still bad enough. Meanwhile, 
Germany the miners are being called upon to extend 
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the working day in order to provide coal which is 
sorely needed. Until recently Germany, which has 
to send so much “ reparations” coal to France as to 
have little left for her own requirements, has been 
buying coal in Great Britain. Now the mark has 
fallen so low that these purchases cannot be maintained. 
There must accordingly be less work for British miners, 
and the German miners must put in continuous over- 
time in order that the markets of Europe may be 
supplied with “ reparation: ” coal. This coal, again, 
undercuts British coal in other European countries, 
and so causes further unemployment here. The German 
miners have for a long while successfully resisted the 
demand for a longer working day; but in face of the 
manifest impossibility of keeping up foreign purchases 
with the mark at its present value they are being 
compelled to agree, on the ground that refusal would 
throw many workers in other industries out of employ- 
ment. Thus the Versailles Treaty continues to exert 
its wayward influence on the economic fortunes of 
Europe. For the moment British miners are busy 
supplying coal to break the American miners’ strike ; 
but that source of orders is purely temporary, and, 
as soon as production in America is fully resumed, we 
may expect renewed depression here, unless other 
new factors come into operation meanwhile. 
* * * 


The wage troubles on the railways have now become 
serious. The Industrial Court recently issued an 
award regulating the wages of the various grades of 
workers in the locomotive and other constructional 
and repair shops. New rates were fixed, and it was 
explicitly laid down that the rates of railway mechanics 
ought to be determined quite independently of those 
of mechanics in the engineering and other industries. 
The award left in operation, over and above the new 
basic rates, the war advance of 26s. 6d. conceded to 
the railway shopmen as well as to the engineers. The 
latter, under stress of their recent defeat, have been 
compelled to agree to the reduction of the advance 
by three instalments of 5s. 6d. each, and the railway 
companies have promptly given notice of corresponding 
reductions in the railway shops. The Trade Unions, 
however, contend that the award of the Industrial 
Court, which involved the continuance of the war 
advance, settles the wage question at least until 
October, and that the attempt to enforce further 
reductions now is a breach of faith and a direct violation 
of the principle that railway wages are not to be deter- 
mined by the changes in the wages of engineers. The 
matter is now being argued out again before the Indus- 
trial Court ; but there is a likelihood of serious trouble 
if any attempt is made to enforce the further reductions. 
The railway companies cannot at the same time refuse 
to pay the standard engineering rates of wages and 
seek to enforce without parley any reductions which 
the engineers may be compelled to accept. 

+ * * 


‘The Glasgow City Council has celebrated this week 
with a special pageant the success of its municipal 
tramway system. The Glasgow trams were started 
in 1872 by a private company, and bought by the 
Corporation in 1894. Electrification and extension 
followed immediately, and the Corporation set to 
work to wipe out the whole cost of purchase and develop- 
ment by means of a sinking fund charged to the under- 
taking. Since then the whole cost has been wiped 
out without any charge upon the rates, and the trams 
have actually contributed a million and a half of money 
in aid of rates, to say nothing of over £600,000 paid 
away in income tax. The citizens of Glasgow now 
possess in their tramway system a municipal under- 
taking valued at ten million pounds, absolutely free 
of all capital charges. Moreover, the tramway surplus 
y contributed to that excellent Glasgow 


as 








institution the “Common Good” fund nearly a 
million and a quarter of pounds, to be used in the 
development of other civic services. Yet the Glasgow 
trams are certainly no more expensive to travel by 
than those of other great cities. They form the most 
remarkable instance of real success, based on sound 
finance, in the sphere of municipal enterprise. The 
whole of the large income derived from them is now 
the City’s own—to be applied for the future to new 
forms of service. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Hardened as Ireland 
is to evil fortune, the death of Michael Collins, followin 
so soon on that of Arthur Griffith, has induced a mox 
of blank despair. The disaster, it is true, was not 
wholly unexpected. Since Collins assumed the post 
of Commander-in-Chief his enemies made no concealment 
of their belief that to strike at him was the best way 
of injuring the cause for which he stood. The bombing 
of his car last week at Stillorgan, near Dublin, an area 
far removed from the war zone, indicated all too clearly 
that nice scruples about the usages of war would not 
be permitted to interfere with the personal vendetta. 
While common talk almost took it for granted that he 
would be the next to go, most le clung to the hope 
that the amazing good luck fe Collins had always 
enjoyed would not desert him. Fate has willed it 
otherwise. The man, who as a hunted outlaw baffled 
and finally defeated all the resources of British power 
in Ireland, has fallen in a wayside ambush by the 
hands of his own countrymen. As a soldier Collins 
had completed the hardest part of his work. He had 
broken the organised resistance of the Irregulars by a 
series of shattering blows planned with admirable 
strategical skill and driven home in a fashion that 
reduced the loss of life to a minimum. With the 
guerilla campaign which has now been launched Collins 
was confident of his capacity to deal. It must develop, 
he saw, into open war upon the people if it was to be 
kept going at all, and with popular support and co- 
operation behind the army roving bands would be 
deprived of the backing which in the Anglo-Irish 
struggle had been the main element in the success of 
the I.R.A. flying columns. 


* * * 


On the military side Collins has left successors like 
General Mulcahy and General Sean M’Keon, who are 
well qualified to carry his plans to a victorious con- 
clusion. It is on the political side that the gap caused 
by his death will be desperately hard to fill. At every 
critical juncture in the long-drawn-out controversy 
over the Treaty Collins managed not merely to defeat 
his opponents in argument, but to outmanceuvre them 
with complete success. The Ard-Fheis agreement and 
the pact with de Valera which were so loudly denounced 
in England as surrenders that violated the principles 
of the Treaty proved to be in practice, as Collins well 
knew, the most effective method of isolating the anti- 
Treaty extremists and depriving them of any measure 
of public support. In the same way he persisted in 
giving Mr. Rory O’Connor and his fellow mutineers 
all the rope they demanded, in the sure knowledge 
that by their insolent defiance of army opinion as well 
as of public opinion they would knot the noose about 
their own necks. When in his judgment the time 
came to strike Collins did not hesitate to strike hard, 
conscious of the fact that the people were solidly on 
his side. He stood unflinchingly by the Treaty because 
he believed it to be the best settlement that Ireland 
could make under existing circumstances, and also 
because he realised that once the offer had been made 
the majority of Irishmen would not consent to be 
herded into the wilderness to waste blood and treasure 
in pursuit of a barren phantom. His colleagues have 
a hard task before them, but if they face the situation 
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as Collins did, without shirking realities and with a 
recognition that the will of the people must prevail 
Ireland may yet have a happy issue out of all her 


afflictions. 
* * * 


PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes:—In a_ blizzard, 
political or otherwise, one does not consult a straw to 
see how the wind is blowing, and on the same principle, 

I suppose, the South Hackney election has failed to provoke 
much comment, Yet, technically at least, the result must 
count as a Government gain, a so-called Independent Member 
having been replaced by that rarest of all latter-day curios, an 
avowed Coalitionist. I am not sure whether Captain Erskine- 
Bolst hopes to form a party of his own on this precarious basis, 
but I rather suspect that in proclaiming himself a Coalitionist, 
without prefix or suffix, he has contrived to puzzle both the 
Coalition Liberals and the Coalition Unionists as to his precise 
position between their rival camps. Probably, however, the 
chief reason for the Coalition’s subdued reception of their victory 
is the acknowledged fact that a majority of the electors (taking 
into account those who spoiled their voting papers) voted Labour. 
A fairly significant straw ! 
* * * 

Personally I am doubtful of the ability of Casabianca, M.P.— 
if that is to be Captain Bolst’s réle—to reach the burning deck 
in time to take his cue. Nearly three months must elapse before 
he can board the vessel, and meanwhile the fire is spreading and 
the crew are preparing for flight, or, at any rate, are publicly 
debating the question whether it would be safer to remain by the 
ship or to rush for the boats. A short time ago it looked as if 
the inevitable sauve qui peut might be headed by the Unionists, 
whereas to-day it seems not improbable that Mr. Lloyd George 
and his Liberal bodyguard may yet be first over the side. 

* * * 


Indeed, to judge from the engaging candour of a communica- 
tion from an unnamed Coalition Liberal M.P., published the 
other day by the Manchester Guardian, one might suppose that 
all was in readiness for the coming blow. To begin with, it seems, 
Mr. Lloyd George is to resign and go into temporary retirement, 
leaving Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Bonar Law to form a purely 
Conservative Ministry. Thus set up in business for themselves, 
those simple-minded men are to be so obliging inthe next place as 
to carry on for a period just about long enough to afford time 
to their amiable colleague, not only to emerge reinvigorated from 
his political seclusion, but to re-establish his prestige as a sound 
Liberal by the verve of his assaults on themselves. It is an 
attractive scheme, and with some modifications might come off. 
Clearly, however, there could be no such clockwork precision 
about its development as is here imagined. For example, what 
guarantee could possibly be devised against an immediate 
dissolution by the newly-formed Tory Government ? And then, 
as the saying goes, anything might happen. 

* * * 

One thing that would happen, according to this candid Coali- 
tionist, would be the cutting down of the Lloyd George Liberals 
by about one-half, while at the same time the Labour Party 
would be increased to at least 200 and the Independent Liberals 
to about 100. Here the calculation might be supposed to have 
reached its goal, since after starting from the assumption that 
Mr. Lloyd George had become re-baptised in the Liberal faith it 
has advanced to the stage of envisaging a new House of Commons 
in which the Conservatives (250), compared with the combined 
strength of Labour (200), Independent Liberals (100) and Coali- 
tion Liberals (70), are to be in a minority of 120. But the adapta- 
bilities of the sum, it turns out, are not yet exhausted. With 
his seventy votes Mr. Lloyd George, notwithstanding his re- 
baptism, might find it to his interest to maintain the Conserva- 
tives in office. On the other hand, were he to be accepted as 
general Liberal leader, he might then be magnanimous enough 
to join with the Independent Liberals in support of a Labour or 
Labour-Liberal Government. 

* * * 

Such in essence appears to be the new plan, which, though a 
little arid and unprincipled in its reasoning, may be authentic 
enough. My own comment on it would be that a Conservative 
Government, dependent on a mixed majority of twenty votes 
(which on this calculation would be about its level), might have 
a merry life, but scarcely an insurable one. For the present I 
say nothing of the fallacy, common to all such balance-sheets, 
of assuming that in the event of a split Mr. Lloyd George would 
automatically be followed into Opposition by every other Coalition 
Liberal. 








THE CURSE OF IRELAND 


‘ , yE cannot pretend to be able to measure the 
disaster which has befallen Ireland in the 
death of Mr. Michael Collins. It seems 
only too possible that with him has died also all hope 
of the establishment in Ireland in the near future of 
any kind of strong and competent Government. The 
death of Mr. Griffith was a great misfortune for the 
Free State, but the death of Mr. Collins is a catastrophe. 
It is not often in history that so much hangs on the 
life of a single man. The belief that this man or that 
is indispensable is, of course, common enough in all 
countries at particular crises, but usually it is founded 
upon a mere illusion. It is safe as a rule to say that 
no man is indispensable, just as no Government is 
irreplaceable, and we most sincerely hope that this 
may prove to be as true of Mr. Collins as it would 
certainly be of any other statesman in Europe at the 
present moment. 

But there are moments in the lives of nations when 
individuals may change history, and so far as the 
outside observer may judge, the present is such a 
moment in the life of the Irish people. The situation 
in Ireland is so tangled, so fundamentally anarchic, 
that something more than common competence is 
needed in the leader who is to restore peace; and 
Ireland, rich in ability of almost all kinds, is not rich 
in real leaders. Mr. Michael Collins was a real leader. 
He had wit and courage; he was a strategist and a 
popular darling; he was a diplomatist, an adroit and 
far-sighted politician, and, above all, a ruler of men. 
There may have been weak points in his armour which 
time would have revealed, but to the day of his death 
it had not revealed them. For the qualifications which 
he lacked were superficial and such as others, under his 
direction, could easily supply. It seemed, indeed, the 
greatest piece of fortune that Ireland had ever had 
that she should have found for her service just such a 
man at this moment. He impressed the world as the 
predestined leader, not merely of the Free State, but 
of an eventually united Ireland. With his gay deter- 
mination he inspired confidence. He was trusted not only 
by the British Government—whose individual tributes 
have been spontaneous and remarkable—but even by 
the Ulster Government. Those who declared he was 
‘“* slim ” never accused him of bad faith. He, in short, 
it seemed, might bring peace to Ireland, ifany man could. 

But the Irish have killed him—while that latest and 
greatest of the curses of Ireland, its Spanish-American 
ex-President, survives. It is their affair and we mourn 
as spectators ; but we cannot be disinterested spectators. 
The loss of Mr. Michael Collins is, from the English 
point of view, irreparable, for though there may be 
others who are worthy of trust, there is none whom we 
have learned to trust, and with Collins and Griffith 
gone the difficulties of securing the ratification of the 
new Irish Constitution will be incalculably enhanced. 
Much will turn upon the treatment now accorded to 
de Valera; for with all his doubts and compromises, 
his manceuvres and his hesitations, his personal vanity 
and his fanatical stupidity, it was he who made the 
civil war and induced Irishmen to kill Irishmen—for 
nothing. What will the Irish people do with him now? 
They will not take him again as a leader—we have no 
fear of that—but will they let him resume his seat 
the Dail? Will they tolerate his presence in their 
country? The death of Michael Collins calls for 
no revenge, but the world will await some signal 
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demonstration of what Ireland thinks of those who 
brought this disaster upon her. 

The reputation of Ireland stands in sore need of 
rehabilitation. During the past twelve months the 
Irish nation has done more than anyone could have 
supposed possible to justify-everything that its enemies 
ever said of its native incapacity for independent self- 
government. The outlook seems as black as it could 
possibly be—a leaderless people ambushing each other. 
The only hope we can see—and it is dim—is that the 
death of a man like Michael Collins may lead to some 
effective realisation of the desperate position into 
which Ireland has got herself. She has been playing 
at war—a million bullets for a dozen casualties—and 
she has to learn that men do not play at war unless 
they are insane. She may have learnt that now and, 
if so, we shall very soon see the fruits of the lesson. 
But she is still on trial so far as England and the world 
are concerned. She has killed the greatest leader 
she had. The unanswered question is whether she 
can find others. 


M. POINCARE TALKS 


POINCARE’S speech last Monday on the “ eternal 
M problem” has given general satisfaction in France, 
* and has brought the German mark down to 6,000 
tothe £1. Its reactions in this country have been compara- 
tively mild. We may be annoyed by it, or we may regard 
it as an ill-advised pronouncement at the moment when the 
Reparations Commission had gone to Berlin to engage in 
delicate negotiations. But we are not surprised by it, 
nor, let us add, do we take it as the prelude to an inevitable 
tragedy. This is not the French Premier’s last word, but 
his first word, in the new situation produced by the break- 
down of the London Conference. 

The situation is, indeed, deplorable enough, and it is 
one of which we, as Englishmen, have little reason to be 
proud. The British Government have, in effect, thrown up 
the sponge. After three years of heroics, Mr. Lloyd George 
has abandoned the initiative in Europe and retired to sulk 
in his tent and see what France is going to do. For the 
moment, therefore, whether we like it or not, we are reduced 
to the passive réle of spectators, and the most we can do 
is to keep our heads and hope that the French will keep 
—or, rather, at long last recover—theirs. On the surface, 
it must be admitted, the signs have not so far been very 
encouraging. The first fury of the French public has spent 
itself on violent abuse of Mr. Lloyd George and the childish 
threat of a Franco-German bloc against us. We are left 
entirely cold. We have no objection to criticism of Mr. 
Lloyd George; many of us, indeed, were denouncing his 
mischievous behaviour long ago when France was lauding 
him to the skies. We know, better even than the French, 
what harm he has done both to Europe and to his own 
country. But we are not likely to be persuaded by the 
bellowings of the Paris Press into the belief that he is a 
crude imperialist, determined to trample France in the 
mire in order to establish a British hegemony on the Con- 
tinent. And, however much they may disapprove of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s particular methods and his chameleon-like 
policies, the vast mass of his countrymen are certainly 
with him in his general opposition to the crushing of Germany 
by France. As for the suggestion of the Franco-German 
bloc, it is, as we said last week, a ludicrous idea. Nobody 
takes it seriously here; nobody takes it seriously in 
Germany ; nobody, we venture to say, takes it seriously 
even in France, now that the first spasm of rage has passed. 
This, of course, does not mean that we scout the idea of a 
rapprochement between French and German industrialists. 
That is, no doubt, perfectly possible, and, if it can be 
achieved, it will be welcomed in this country. But a Franco- 


German brotherhood of arms and diplomacy directed against 
us is a Bedlamite’s dream. And only a degree less foolish 
is the suggestion put forward by the Matin of a Conference 
of Allied debtor nations under the leadership of France 
which shall remonstrate forcibly with the British Shylock 
and tell him apparently to whistle for his money. 

M. Poincaré naturally did not indulge in these absurdities 
in his speech at Bar-le-Duc ; he had something more serious 
to say. France, he declared, was not to be jockeyed out of her 
rights. Germany could pay and must be made to pay ; there 
should be no moratorium without the “ productive guaran- 
tees ” of the forests and mines under French control. That is 
the “note of firmness” which has elated France and 
depressed the rest of the world. And yet our depression, 
it seems, may be tempered with some curiosity and hope. 
For there were other less “ firm” features in this speech. 
M. Poincaré very studiously deprecated the charges of 
militarism and imperialism laid against France ; he insisted 
that there was no desire to annex German territory or to 
thwart the economic restoration of Germany. He admitted 
in plain words that it would not be easy for France to get 
her reparations. And though he vented his spleen freely 
enough on the British Government, he showed no eagerness to 
quarrel with us in earnest or to commit himself to the perilous 
courses of isolated action. All this, of course, does not mean 
that M. Poincaré is preparing to climb down. It is quite 
possible that his courtesies and qualifications are mere 
camouflage behind which he is relentlessly preparing for 
the realisation of his old dreams of taking the left bank of 
the Rhine and of controlling the Ruhr, and so consolidating 
in French hands the heavy iron industry of Lorraine. There 
is evidently enough madness in France at this moment 
to encourage the French Government in any wild adventure. 
But it is also possible that M. Poincaré’s “ firmness ” is not 
so firm as it looks. We maintain our belief that the fear 
of isolation is a very real fear in France, however it may be 
hidden behind national vanity and defiant anger at British 
“treachery.” It is significant that French publicists of the 
Right, like “ Pertinax,” are insisting on the necessity of 
preserving the Entente. No doubt they, like the majority 
of their countrymen of whatever party, still cling desperately 
to the idea of having it both ways—of keeping our friend- 
ship and of squeezing Germany. But the idea is palpably 
weakening, and the realities of “ independent action ”’ are 
looming larger. Whatever, therefore, may be M. Poincaré’s 
personal desire—whether, as he protests himself, he only 
seeks to uphold the just claims of France, or whether, as 
others suspect, his aim is to enslave Germany—we are 
bound to believe that he recognises the awkwardness of his 
position. And his speech, as we read it, is the speech of a 
man who is very carefully avoiding the burning of his boats. 
He has not told us what he is going to do, mainly for the 
reason that he does not yet know what he is going to do. 
He has talked—and talked dangerously—but at present he 
has only talked. 

So far as we are concerned, we can only await further 
developments, trusting that, in the uncomfortable process 
of education which France is undergoing, the forces of 
sanity will prevail over the forces of recklessness. It is 
possible that, if some way is found of tiding over the crisis 
until the autumn, when our American debt is funded, 
there may be a new approach to the problem on both sides. 
But, meantime, it is incumbent on the British Government 
to put themselves in a better posture, by formulating their 
policy in unmistakable terms. At present we are left to 
gather what it is from more or less casual statements of 
Ministers. If Mr. Lloyd George is resolute for a moratorium 
to Germany for three or four years, let it be definitely pro- 
claimed. If he is willing to make any concession to France 
(other than the cancellation of her debt, which he has 
refused), in consideration of her agreeing to that and other 
conditions, let him declare it. And if he has any clear views 
about revision of the German reparations bill and the 
amount which he thinks Germany ought to pay to us or to 
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France or to anyone else, let him proclaim those also. He 
has had greater chances than any statesman in history, 
he has made greater boasts and more splendid promises, 
and he has left us with a Europe worse to-day than it was 
when he began arranging it three and a-half years ago. 
We do not expect him to redeem his promises or to retrieve 
his failures, for we are very well aware that he has not the 
capacity. But we are entitled to know his estimate of the 
present situation and what he intends to do next. 


PRESIDENT HARDING 


AND THE INDUSTRIAL WAR 


T is eighteen months since Mr. Warren G. Harding 
I replaced Mr. Woodrow Wilson in Washington. The 
assumption commonly is that a new American Govern- 
ment can count upon a run of good fortune covering at 
any rate the first half of the presidential term; but the 
Harding Administration provides a most striking exception 
to this rule. The Republican Party had been out of office 
for eight years, and the majority of seven million votes 
behind Mr. Harding stood for an amazing concentration 
of sectional grievances against the Democrats, their leaders 
and government. As with other great majorities, this 
was an embarrassment rather than a source of strength. 
Mr. Harding’s course has been beset with difficulties, 
and it was not in the least surprising that when visiting his 
home-town in Ohio last month, he should have announced 
to his fellow-citizens that, so far as he was concerned, 
anyone who liked might have the job of President of the 
United States. 

During the present summer the President’s troubles have 
been coming to a head. He is deeply committed to the 
restoration of high tariffs, and this month, with the 
business community split through and through over the 
question of America’s foreign trade, the Senate has passed 
a Tariff Bill which, as it goes to the lower House, is the 
result of an orgy of legislation unknown since the heroic 
days of his party. He has identified himself with the Ship 
Subsidy, as the road to the creation of the great American 
merchant marine; and Republican members of Congress 
who have gone to face their constituents in preparation 
for the November elections are shaking in their shoes. 
An even more serious issue confronts the President in the 
Soldiers’ Bonus, the demand for which is held over Congress 
and the Administration by the American Legion, the 
present masters of politics in the United States. On this 
matter there is one point of the greatest interest for the 
British public to be kept in mind: the Harding Cabinet 
would be able to tackle the problem of war-debt adjustment 
with far less difficulty but for the illusion, fostered by the 
amateur economists of the American Legion, that the 
Soldier’s Bonus can be paid with ease if England is not 
permitted to evade her financial obligations. 

On the top of this accumulation of trouble comes the 
industrial crisis, upon which during the past few days 
President Harding has addressed an important message 
to Congress. Such messages, as a rule, treat largely of 
unrealities, but of this document it may at least be said 
that the subject-matter is concrete and most urgent. There 
is one unfortunate circumstance connected with it. Mr. 
Harding had been slow to act, and still slower to decide. 
He could not delay any longer, and as a consequence the 
message was made public just as the prolonged coal stoppage 
was coming to an end, and the railway strike, at the moment 
of Mr. Harding’s appearance before Congress, was entering 
upon a more acute phase. The document accordingly 
was certain to be provocative in its dealing with the two 
aspects of the present industrial crisis. 

As regards the coal situation, the message has a decidedly 
revealing character, and in the result it may turn out to 
be of much greater interest to the British public than such 
pronouncements on American affairs usually are. President 








Harding had to take account of the circumstance, extremely 
rare in American industry, that organised Labour had 
won an almost clean-cut victory. This fact gives a par- 
ticular significance to the opening passage. Mr. Harding 
deplores (his phraseology invariably has a turn quite 
peculiar to himself) the “ warfare on the unions of Labour.” 
If this sentence has a definite meaning, it must be that the 
President has now come out, if only in the most guarded 
fashion, against the crusade of Capital throughout the 
United States for the smashing of the power of Trade 
Unionism. Whether justly or not, it has hitherto been 
assumed that those interests which had most to do with 
the placing of the Harding Administration in power were 
identified with this crusade, and, moreover, that since 
taking office Mr. Harding has been closer to the men 
directing this movement than to any other advisers, 
But the coal stoppage provided the country with an 
illustration of the ruinous lengths to which the war 
on the Unions might be carried, and we must recognise 
in the President’s warning an indication that the actualities 
have driven him to speak as the representative of the 
American people rather than as the head of the party 
especially associated with Big Business. He goes on to 
condemn, in strong terms, the recent outbreaks of violence, 
and, in reasserting the right of all men to be given freedom 
to work, he states that, in the mining and the railway 
disputes, this right had been denied by assault and violence, 
while in some cases the lawlessness had been winked at by 
the local authorities. Mr. Harding perforce remains vague 
in this part of his allocution. In the coal war there was 
one shocking act of aggression on the part of the locked- 
out miners—at Herrin, Illinois, described by the President 
as “a butchery of human beings wrought in madness.” 
But it would be accurate to say that, horrible as this affair 
was, it bears no comparison to the state of chronic warfare 
in, for example, West Virginia, where the mining population 
is held down under a system of terrorism, probably unsur- 
passed in any industrial region of the world to-day. If 
Mr. Harding is really in earnest about using the resources 
of the Federal Government for the elimination of violence 
from American public life, he is addressing himself to the 
very hardest of his tasks. 

By far the most noteworthy part, however, of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s comment on the coal crisis is the passage in which he 
summarises the chief of the existing evils, as the Government 
sees them, and indicates the measures of relief which he is 
prepared to recommend. There are, he says, too many 
coal-miners in the United States. He estimates the excess 
at some 200,000. This is to state in terms of humanity 
the fact to which reference has constantly been made since 
the coal war began—namely, that the producing capacity 
of the American coalmines is about one-third in excess 
of the normal demand for coal. This is the basic fact of 
the industry. It is sufficient of itself to account for the 
appalling conditions of unemployment, and in comparison 
with it the other evils enumerated by the President—inter- 
rupted transport, poor methods of quarrying, the failure 
to provide adequate storage against enlarged demands— 
are of secondary importance. As matters stand, an immense 
number of miners must be systematically aided to find 
occupation in other fields of industry, or else the intermittent 
warfare of the American coalfields is bound to continue. 
As to immediate measures of relief the President is necessarily 
rather vague. He can form no estimate of the length in 
the direction of public control to which the masters of his 
party and of Congress will allow him to go. He recognises 
that the entire industry must submit to organisation; 
that the present waste and chaos must somehow be brought 
within bounds. Hence, he makes guarded reference to 
a possible scheme of regulated production and distribution, 
which would seem to foreshadow the entry of the Government 
into the mining and coal-selling business—surely, a rather 
curious hint in the present condition of the American yublic 
mind. The main practical upshot is, naturally, the Coal 
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Commission, for the creation of which Congress is now 
engaged in legislating, on the basis of a measure introduced 
this week by Senator Borah. 

For the time being, however, the conflict over the mines 
js virtually at an end. But the President is dealing with 
an actual, and very severe, strike situation when he comes 
to state his policy in reference to the railroads. Here 
again he insists upon his central notion: the right of men 
to work—that is, of the employer to use strike-breakers 
without interference—and upon the principle of govern- 
ment that he has repeatedly enunciated—the use of the 
executive power in the protection of the employer and the 
strike-breaker. It is, naturally, his reiteration of this 
principle that is setting the Trade Unions more solidly 
against the Administration and serving as a reminder 
even to Mr. Samuel Gompers that the American Federation 
of Labour is required to have an industrial policy. Mr. 
Harding, however, to do him justice, has had from the 
beginning of the railroad strike one quite clear conception 
of the means of settlement and of permanent conciliation. 
That is the promotion of the Railroad Labour Board to 
the position of an arbitral body, with power to enforce its 
decisions. This proposal he repeats, and with greater 
definiteness than before. His suggestion to Congress is 
that legislation should be passed giving all authority in 
railroad disputes to the Labour Board. It is a body of 
nine members, representing in equal parts the companies, 
the employees and the public; but all nine are at present 
nominated by the President—which is, to say the least, a 
singular application of the representative principle. The 
Unions, it need hardly be said, are opposed to the plan. 
For them it applies compulsory arbitration, with, as they 
believe, the scales heavily weighted against organised 
Labour—since experience has shown, they contend, that 
nominated members of the general public tend to side 
automatically with the employer interest. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that, for the past two years, the 
Republican party and the anti-Union public generally have 
been immensely taken with the idea and plan of the 
Industrial Court wielding full powers—as a way of setting 
the full force of the community against organised Labour. 
It so happens that, in the disturbed condition of affairs 
immediately after the War, the plan was put into operation 
by Governor Allen of the State of Kansas. The institution 
of his industrial court has made a great impression upon the 
American business world. But it seems to be true that, 
in the first place, Governor Allen’s admirers are disposed 
to generalise upon a basis of restricted experience in a 
region almost entirely agricultural, and, secondly, that 
they are insufficiently informed as to the practical working 
of such a body, in either the simpler or the more complex 
surroundings. 


THE MAN WHO WON THE WAR 


E have had to wait a long time for an authorita- 
tive statement of certain facts—relating to the 
conduct of the War in 1917 and 1918—which have 

long been known to everyone having direct or indirect access 
to official information. But at last we have it in the shape 
of a pamphlet written by General Sir Frederick Maurice, 
with a preface by Lord Crewe.* General Maurice writes 
with an authority which cannot be questioned, since he 
was Director of Military Operations on the Imperial General 
Staff from December, 1915, to April, 1918—throughout, 
that is to say, the whole of the crucial period of the War. 
He writes, also, without personal bias, for although he him- 
self suffered dismissal and calumny at the hands of Mr. 
Lloyd George, he does not hesitate to write (of March, 1918) : 
“When the crisis came Mr. Lloyd George was splendid. 
While others wavered and began to give up hope, he never 
lost faith in victory, and with rare energy he repaired in a 
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few weeks all the errors and omissions of the previous year.” 
Elsewhere he explains that, whilst the Prime Minister was 
“full of courage when his blood was hot in a crisis, he 
lacked ‘one o’clock in the morning courage.’” These 
personal judgments, however, have no more than a personal 
value. The real importance of General Maurice’s pamphlet 
lies in its revelation of simple incontrovertible facts of the 
kind upon which the historian of the future will necessarily 
base his verdict. So far as the military side of the War is 
concerned, this is undoubtedly the most important historical 
document that has yet been published in this country. 
Every statement made is supported by references which 
anyone can check. The only exceptions to this rule are a 
few statements based upon General Maurice’s personal 
knowledge of events, and these, too, can be checked whenever 
the records of the War Office are made available for reference. 

General Maurice’s pamphlet is thus not a polemic but a 
very cool and precise statement of fact, reduced to writing 
partly for the purpose of defending the author’s own reputa- 
tion against the evidently unfounded attacks of the Prime 
Minister, but mainly in order to demonstrate the dangers 
which are involved in any undue interference by politicians 
in military affairs in the middle of a great war. It is not 
so much of intrigue that he complains—for, after all, in 
matters of “ intrigue,” politicians are as children compared 
with soldiers—but of failure to decide between “ succour ” 
and “sack.” Mr. Lloyd George, he declares, never sup- 
ported his own Generals, “ he would not succour and he 
dared not sack.” General Maurice believes that the War 
might and should have been won in 1917 if Mr. Lloyd George 
had not come into power, and he gives in full the grounds 
of his belief. 

We can summarise only very briefly General Maurice’s 
indictment of Mr. Lloyd George’s military policy. He shows 
in the first place that when Mr. Lloyd George came into 
power in December, 1916, the military position was more 
promising than ever before. Normally, it took six months 
before any decision of the Government in relation to man- 
power or the disposition of troops could produce any effect 
upon the fighting fronts, and “ the vigorous impulse which 
Mr. Lloyd George appeared to give to military affairs 
{notably in Mesopotamia] in the spring of 1917 had, in fact, 
been arranged before he became Prime Minister.” What he 
actually did do when he became Prime Minister led to 
almost wholly disastrous results. He scrapped the plan 
which had been arranged with Joffre at Chantilly in 
November, 1916, for following up the Somme campaign, 
and proposed a new plan of sending British troops to Italy 
for a first-class offensive against the Austrians. This plan 
also, however, he very soon scrapped—just after the Italians 
had accepted it—and enthusiastically supported the Nivelle 
plan for a major offensive in Champagne. Meanwhile, two 
invaluable months had been lost. “ The campaign which 
Joffre had hoped to begin early in February actually began 
early in April.” The Germans were enabled to retreat 
unmolested to the Hindenburg line, and the greatest military 
chance of the War—which the Chantilly plan was designed 
to seize—had been missed. “Too late!” The Nivelle 
offensive failed disastrously, as everyone knows—so disas- 
trously that the French Army was crippled by a series of 
mutinies which kept it practically hors de combat and idle 
throughout 1917, and forced us to undertake the terribly 
costly and inevitably barren campaign of Passchendaele, 
in order to divert pressure from the almost defenceless 
French front. Little has been written of that tremendous 
failure of the moral of the French Army, almost as serious 
in its consequences as the earlier similar failure which 
enabled the German armies to smash the French centre 
on the Meuse in 1914. Thus the year 1917, which should 
have been the year of victory, passed with scarcely even a 
minor success in France and ended in deepest gloom. 

Then came 1918. Everybody in Europe knew that the 
Germans were going to attack in force. The British 
intelligence knew even when and where they were going 
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to attack, but Mr. Lloyd George—with the best of intentions, 

of course—withheld reinforcements. He lied to the House 
of Commons as to the strength of our combatant forces in 
France, in pursuance, presumably, of his own conception 
of the strategy of the War. The lie matters little, though 
General Maurice naturally attaches considerable personal 
importance to it, since Mr. Lloyd George has endeavoured 
to saddle him with responsibility for the misstatement. 
The important point is that Mr. Lloyd George, by with- 
holding reinforcements, was directly responsible for the 
greatest disaster which a British army has ever suffered 
involving 800,000 casualties in five weeks and very nearly 
involving the loss of the War. A very few weeks later he 
boasted that since the disaster hundreds of thousands of 
fresh troops had been sent to reinforce General Haig. He 
calculated apparently upon not being obliged to explain 
why those reinforcements were not in the field in March, 
and the strangest fact of all is that his calculation was right. 
He has never had to explain. ‘“ He threw away the chance 
of victory in 1917, and brought us nearer to defeat in the 
spring of 1918 than we had ever been.” 

General Maurice shows further that Mr. Lloyd George 
opposed unity of command up to the very last moment, 
and that when it was brought about it was upon Haig’s 
initiative—‘ and with it passed away Mr. Lloyd George’s 
influence upon strategy.” Even as late as July, 1918, it 
was Haig who insisted upon maintaining the authority of 
Foch, if not actually against the wishes of the Prime Minister, 
at least without his moral support. From the first moment 
of his coming into office Mr. Lloyd George had sought to 
get rid of Haig. He dared not dismiss him, but he did all 
that he could to discredit him and undermine his authority. 
His opinion of Haig may have been right or wrong; that is 
not the question here. The gravamen of the charge against 
him is that in the middle of a great war, and in relation to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, he was 
willing to wound and yet afraid to strike. 

So far as Mr. Lloyd George’s record is concerned, General 
Maurice’s pamphlet is a devastating document. It makes 
the legend of “ the man who won the War ” appear as one 
of the most farcical illusions of all history. And its facts, 
as we have said, are incontrovertible. They speak for 
themselves. Mr. Lloyd George wisely enough has refused 
to answer General Maurice’s criticism, declaring that he 
prefers to leave it “to the unprejudiced judgment of 
posterity.” That is a verdict which we may all agree to 
accept ; but need we wait so long? Here is the evidence, 
and as the Duke of Northumberland pointed out in a letter 
to the Westminster Gazette the other day, there seems no 
reason why the matter should not be submitted to the 
unprejudiced judgment of the present generation. 





A PUNITIVE EXPEDITION 
UNDER THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE official papers* are now available upon the first 
punitive expedition undertaken—‘ with God’s 
blessing”—in a mandatory territory, namely, 

against the Bondel Hottentots of the late Protectorate of 
German South-West Africa. In the long list of punitive 
expeditions against native tribes this one is unique in 
several respects, particularly in that the “ deadly effect of 
aeroplanes” was completely established, involving “unfor- 
tunately ” the killing of women and children. It is inte- 
resting to note that the reference to “ God’s blessing ” 
assumed to have been visited upon the operations is actually 
in the same paragraph in the Administrator’s Report as 
that which tells of the effect of aeroplane bombing upon 
women and children ! 

The Bondel Hottentots are a small tribe numbering only 





* U.G. 80.22. Cape Town. 1s. Bondelwarts Rising. 


a few hundreds living on a reserve in the extreme south of 
the late German South-West Africa and on the opposite 
bank of the Orange River to that of Cape Colony. A 
despatch from Mr. C. N. Manning, the native Commissioner, 
makes it clear that the Bondels live a very impoverished 
existence, for the head of the Roman Catholic mission had 
approached him with a view to pauper relief, pointing out 
to him evidence of the poverty of the people, urging upon 
him amongst other reforms that old clothes should be 
allowed to come in free of custom duties ; further, that some 
practical administrative effort should be made to assist the 
tribe. Mr. Manning was unable to accept as true, in every 
particular, the pitiable conditions described by the good 
father, but in his official despatch to Mr. Hofmeyer, the 
Administrator, he emphasises the poverty of the Bondels, 
saying that they had to subsist mainly on “ gum, goats’ 
milk, etc.” For the protection of themselves and their 
flocks from jackals and other wild animals the Bondels are 
accustomed to keep numbers of dogs, and after the Mandate 
had been conferred the Administrator imposed a tax of 
unbearable incidence on these dogs :—1 dog, 20s.; 2 dogs, 
50s.; 8 dogs, 90s.; 4 dogs, 140s.; 5 dogs, 200s. This is 
the main cause of the trouble, because it is doubtful whether 
any single family possessed as much as £5, and it is officially 
admitted that the sale of stock would not produce the 
necessary cash, for traders would only take the miserably 
diseased sheep or goats upon the basis of ** goods for goods.” 
This situation was so absurd that the dog tax was reduced 
as from April last by 50 per cent., but it was still at an 
impossible figure, and the Bondels either would not or could 
not pay. 

This non-payment of tax was the main reason for believing 
that the Bondels intended mischief. Mr. Hofmeyer re- 
inforces this assertion by another—namely, that periodically 
for the past six years the whole district had been set in a 
state of commotion by threats of risings by these Bondels. 
A reference, however, to the Report of the previous year, 
indited by the same official, but apparently forgotten by 
him, shows that “ the natives throughout the territory have 
been obedient and peaceable”! The third piece of evidence 
adduced by the Administrator was that Captain Christian 
harboured and protected an apparently wicked person 
named Abraham Morris. Now it so happens that this 
Abraham Morris (unless there are two such) figured in the 
British Despatches during the war for his great courage, 
endurance, and leadership as Head Scout under the Southern 
Army of General Botha! 

In the light of the foregoing the Administrator convinced 
himself, about the middle of May last, that mischief was 
intended, although no hostile act of any sort or kind had 
been committed, and sent police to arrest Abraham Morris 
and his protector, Jacobus Christian. Christian, however, 
stated that the police-sergeant Niekerk told him on this 
occasion that the intention of the Government was to kill 
and destroy the Bondels; therefore, said Christian, they 
were afraid to go and meet Major Van Coller, the deputy of 
the Administrator, to discuss the question of non-payment 
of taxes and a certain land dispute. On May 17th a priest 
and an emissary named Noothout visited Christian and got 
him to promise to send five men to the Administrator upon 
an undertaking that no harm would come to them, and that 
everything would be settled amicably and no further steps 
taken against the Bondels. The Administrator clearly had 
no intention of giving safe conduct to the five men; it is 
admitted that somebody blundered, and the priest, evidently 
feeling that he had been put in an embarrassing position, 
refused to repeat his attempt at mediation and asked that 
a wire be sent to the Administrator warning him of the 
danger of giving the impression that he had broken his word 
in a matter of such grave importance as a safe conduct for 
envoys. 

It is quite clear that during these delicate negotiations, 
not only was the “ war mind” prevalent, but the “fiery 
cross” was already going round summoning volunteers for 
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a shoot (a “clean up” it is unofficially called). The 
Administrator instructed the magistrates in the immediate 
vicinity to recruit volunteers for an expedition against the 
Bondels, and he tells General Smuts in his report that he 
was “ determined to inflict a severe and lasting lesson ” on 
the natives—this in spite of the fact that no act of rebellion 
or violence of any kind had taken place. The result was 
astonishingly “ gratifying,” for upon the arrival of the special 
train at Kalkfontein, reports Mr. Hofmeyer, “ I had over a 
hundred horsemen with me and several following and 
pouring in also ” from other districts. The plan of campaign 
was discussed, and Mr. Hofmeyer then instructed the 
officers that the white flag must be respected, that there 
must be no ill-treatment of prisoners or wounded otherwise 
«,... God’s blessing upon our labours could not be 
assured.” 

The real work then began under the supreme direction 
of this amiable gentleman, who for years had creditably 
filled the position of Clerk to the House of Assembly in 
Capetown. Nobody seems to know how many Bondels 
were killed. The whole tribe probably did not number 
1,500, including the aged, sick, women and children; and 
Mr. Hofmeyer’s force totalled 370 with mountain artillery, 
machine guns and two aeroplanes for bombing. On 
May 28th, the results were a number of Bondels killed and 
“the capture of some 90 male prisoners and the surrender 
of 700 women and children.” The live stock captured totalled 
18,970, the casualties amongst the Administrator’s force 
were one killed and two wounded. On June 3rd, forty-nine 
Bondels were killed, including two leaders, fifteen rifles were 
captured and a quantity of stock. In this engagement Mr. 
Hofmeyer’s force had three wounded. Abraham Morris, to 
whose loyalty and energy to the British forces in the Great 
War the commander had paid such eloquent tribute, was 
killed. How many were killed or how many have died from 
wounds or exposure is a matter of conjecture, but a 
Johannesburg paper asserts that every able-bodied man in 
the Bondel tribe capable of fighting has been killed. 

If this deplorable incident were not a tragedy it would 
be as irresistibly comic as a chapter in the experiences of 
Sancho Panza. The despatches of the Administrator as 
Commander-in-Chief and Major Van Coller are couched in 
language befitting a Sedan or a Waterloo. Stripped of 
military verbiage, the expedition was an attack by 370 
well-armed and mounted troops, accompanied by artillery 
and bombing aeroplanes, upon a half-starved, ill-clad tribe 
of Hottentots, who had never lifted a violent hand against 
anybody, with admittedly less than 200 men capable of any 
fight at all and possessing not more than seventy rifles, obsolete 
in varying degrees, and a limited quantity of ammunition 
ten years old. But the picture drawn has the perspective 
of a first-class military engagement. We are told of methods 
of “ mobilisation,” the need for striking “ the first blow,” 
the “ meagreness of my forces” for the job, the “ over- 
whelming difficulties,” and so forth; whilst Major Van 
Coller in his report upon the “ Military Operations ” speaks 
of the great importance attached to the expedition by 
reason of the fact that Mr. Hofmeyer was to be in command ; 
“ the knowledge that operations were to be conducted by 
him in person provided the necessary stimulus”; the 
various commanders are suitably described, as also the 
squadrons A.B.C.D.; the details of the operations are 
drawn to the same exaggerated scale. The final gem is a 
learned and technical discourse upon strategy and tactics 
and the difficulty of separating the principles of strategy 
from those of tactics—as illustrated in this classic war 
between the armies of Hofmeyer and Van Coller and the 
Bondel hosts of Africa ! 

_ The one bright feature in this sordid and revolting story 
is that the House of Assembly in Cape Town has been 
stirred as never before by this treatment of the unfortunate 
Bondels. Whether Major Van Coller is right or not in saying 
that “ this short campaign will leave an indelible impres- 
sion” upon the natives, it has certainly made an indelible 








impression in South Africa. Both Parliament and Press 
have expressed such concern that General Smuts has pro- 
mised that a full inquiry into the whole proceeding shall be 
undertaken by the Native Affairs Commissioner of the Union. 
But so strong is the feeling created by Mr. Hofmeyer’s 
official report and by certain grave allegations in the Press 
with regard to the treatment of prisoners and other matters, 
that petitions are being organised with the object of securing 
the addition of unofficial members to the Commission of 
Inquiry which, it is pointed out, is at present comprised 
solely of Government officials. 

But there is another body entitled to ask questions and 
receive assurances—the League of Nations—and in par- 
ticular the Commission on Mandates, which will be expected 
to satisfy public opinion that the inquiry is complete and 
impartial. Nor is this all. Steps should be taken without 
delay to ascertain what is being done to help the old men, 
the women and the children, who, now that most of their 
able-bodied men have been killed, will find the struggle for 
existence a terribly bitter one. Prompt inquiry should also 
be made as to whether the Guam of goats and sheep 
captured during the operations have been restored to the 
survivors. The least the League of Nations can do is to 
obtain an answer to these elementary questions. The 
“sacred trust” of civilisation has been betrayed in the 
Bondel region of the mandated area of South-West Africa, 
and no time must be lost in doing everything possible to 
repair the mischief—wrought after all in the name of the 
League of Nations, 


A BOOK AND A NEWSPAPER 


OMEWHAT unwisely, as we think, Lord Riddell 
S has written a book, which he has called Some 
Things that Matter.* With any less _ illustrious 
name on its title page it is not likely that the book would 
have been a subject of comment, favourable or unfavourable, 
in this or any other public journal, for in no other respect 
is it noteworthy. No doubt Lord Riddell could, if he chose, 
tell us a great deal that we should like to know about some 
things that matter. He is at least the potential Boswell 
of the Prime Minister, and much secret history must be 
within his knowledge. In this book, however, he gives us 
nothing of his experience save its fruit—the mellow wisdom 
which he has accumulated in the course of a highly successful 
career—and the crop, it must be said, is not very rich. It is 
a pleasant, good-tempered book, neither well-written nor 
badly written, neither interesting nor dull. It contains 
nothing to which anyone could possibly object, nor anything 
which anyone need wish to read. It is quite unpretentious 
and almost incredibly colourless, giving us scarcely a hint 
even of the author’s general personality, and no indication 
at all of the qualities by which he made his great fortune. 
There is a chapter on “ How to Concentrate,” which 
might alternatively have been called “ Pelmanism Made 
Easy.” There is another on “How to Observe” and 
others on “‘ How to Think,” “How to Find Things Out,” 
“The Moral Duty of Belief,” and “ How to Read.” This 
last contains the names of a good many books, some of 
which Lord Riddell has read himself, while others have 
been recommended by people whose judgment he respects. 
There is not very much that can be quoted, but a few lines 
will, perhaps, indicate the general tenor and quality of the 
author’s reflections on this important subject : 

It must, however, be admitted that while books broaden the 
outlook, practical experience is the best guide [in the art of life). 
You require a happy combination of experience and bookwork in 
the proportion of, say, three to one (p.39) . . . [Of poetry) When 
the story or meaning has been gathered the reader is free to devote 
himself to enjoying the method of expression. Poetry is the language 
of the emotions. A few lines of verse are more suited to the require- 
ments of the lover, or a man in trouble, than volumes of prose (p. 44) 

The art of rapid reading is invaluable. But it is useless to 
read rapidly if you do not follow or cannot remember what you 
read. The art of quick reading can be acquired by practice (p. 46). 

7s. 6d. 





* Hodder and Stoughton. 
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Beginners at this art might, perhaps, do worse than start 
upon Lord Riddell’s own book, for they will find not the 
slightest difficulty in following it, hewever rapidly they may 
read, and not the slightest object in remembering any of it. 

But we are not writing about Lord Riddell’s book merely 
for the sake of poking poor fun at it. Many people, we 
believe, get a great deal of pleasure out of the writing of 
such books, and so long as they are not pretentious it is 
no business of the reviewer to discourage them. But the 
case of Lord Riddell is peculiar. His views on how to read 
and what to read derive a quite special significance from the 
fact that he is himself one of the greatest purveyors of 
reading matter in the world; and the contrast between the 
excellent, if somewhat commonplace, sentiments and advice 
which he gives us—in his private capacity, as it were—in 
this book and the mental pabulum which he offers week by 
week to a much wider public in that other literary venture 
of his, the News of the World, is a matter not merely of 
interest, but of definite public importance. 

The News of the World in its present form is Lord Riddell’s 
own creation. He took it over many years ago, when it 
was almost moribund, and under his guidance it has attained 
a circulation which is, we believe, far larger than that of 
any other newspaper in the entire world. It is his contribu- 
tion to the life of his time, and the main source of his great 
fortune. Many of our readers are, no doubt, sufficiently 
acquainted with its character and its contents to be able to 
form their own opinion as to the basis of its popularity. 
As we ourselves, however, had never looked at a copy of it 
until a few weeks ago, and as there are doubtless others in a 
like state of ignorance, it may be well for us to give some 
account of a single recent issue purchased at random. A 
rough estimate of its contents shows that about fifteen 
columns are devoted to ordinary news, about ten columns 
to sport, about fifteen to serial matter, and over forty 
columns to reports of proceedings relating to crime or 
divorce. About twenty-five out of these forty columns 
deal with matrimonial causes, sexual crime, and minor 
sexual misdemeanours, adultery, homosexuality, indecency, 
attempted rape, improper or criminal treatment of girl 
children, venereal disease, and so on. As one reads column 
after column of this stuff one has something of the sensation 
of standing by an open sewer. It is all legitimate news of 
course, and all true—as true as the existence of sewers. 
But the proportions in which it is presented make it at once 
nauseating and horrifying. It suggests irresistibly that 
the most important and interesting things in modern English 
life are crime and filth. We must confess that we ourselves 
had not realised before we read this extracrdinary paper 
that sexual crime was as common as it apparently is; 
and it is perhaps just as well that we should realise it. It 
is not, however, the facts that we find horrifying, but rather 
the thought that millions of people in these islands—thanks 
to the enterprise of Lord Riddell—spend their weekly day 
of leisure, year in, year out, reading, discussing, and dwelling 
upon what it is almost a euphemism to call the seamiest 
side of life. 

A newspaper of this kind is, we repeat, a perfectly legiti- 
mate enterprise in this country, and we have too great a 
regard for the freedom of the Tress to wish to sce such 
publications suppressed by law. But when we remember the 
force of suggestion upon weak or half-educated minds, it 
becomes difficult to estimate the evil that may be wrought 
by a constant perusal of detailed reports of crime and 
especially of sexual crime. We are not sure that the sale 
of cocaine, let us say, does one-hundredth part of such harm. 
Nevertheless, it is of vital importance that the legal right 
of the Press to report the proceedings of courts of justice 
should not be infringed or curtailed in any way. We 
profoundly wish that such newspapers as the News of the 
World did not exist, but we recognise that the only proper 
way of getting rid of them is through the better education 
of the public, which at present buys and reads them. All 
newspapers, after all, publish reports of a similar character. 





The News of the World is distinguished only by the great 
amount of space which it gives to them, and by its repro- 
ducing certain details of evidence which most other journals 
omit. It has competitors, even in its own field, but none 
of them have been able hitherto to challenge its supremacy, 

For, from the technical point of view, the News of the 
World exhibits an exceptionally high degree of efficiency, 
It is very ably managed and edited for its own purposes, 
It is written throughout in very simple, straightforward 
English—as simple as the language of Lord Riddell’s own 
book. Its sentences are short and it hardly ever contains a 
word which a servant-girl might not understand. It pos- 
sesses, moreover, a wonderful outside organisation which 
enables it to get advance information about “ spicy ” 
cases all over the country, which other newspapers miss, 
We have been given a description of that organisation, but 
as we have no personal knowledge of the matter we refrain 
from reproducing that description here. The facts speak 
for themselves. Lord Riddell’s newspaper prints every 
week a great many exclusive reports, and the manner in 
which they are obtained is of no great concern, either to 
ourselves or to the public. The News of the World represents 
a triumph of organisation, of means adapted to a particular 
end, and it is the end rather than the means that we are 
discussing here. 

We invite our readers to consider the subject for them- 
selves, to compare Lord Riddell’s book with Lord Riddell’s 
newspaper. There are many ways of making money, some 
legal and some illegal, but moral judgments do not always 
coincide with legal judgments. As we have already said, 
we certainly do not wish newspapers to be prevented by 
law from catering for a certain public taste, but we do 
consider it a matter for very serious consideration that such 
enterprises should not be actively discountenanced by 
educated public opinion. The chief owner—we might 
almost say the creator—of the News of the World has gained 
not only wealth, not only a seat in our hereditary legislature, 
but the intimate personal friendship of a Prime Minister. 
The Press is very loath to criticise the Press, or much would 
have been written on this subject. 


Correspondence 


THE DANGEROUS STATE OF FRENCH 
OPINION 


[We print below extracts from a letter from a private correspondent, 
whose knowledge of France and of French opinion is peculiarly 
wide and intimate. The view he expresses seems to us to deserve 
publicity —Ep. N.S.] 

. ... Your article on the results of the London Conference 
does not seem to me to justify the description of it given by 
the Havas newsagency. On the contrary, nothing could be 
more reasonable or moderate in language. I entirely agree 
with you that a Franco-German understanding would be an 
excellent thing, but I do not think it possible. The Temps 
suggestion is mere bluff, and childish at that, as you say. Georg 
Bernhard, of the Vossische Zeitung, has always believed in the 
possibility of a Franco-German understanding, but he has been 
almost alone in Germany, and French opinion would never 
tolerate any agreement which Germany would accept. 

I have agreed with you until recently that Poincaré would 
never dare to bully Germany without English help. Now 
I fear that he will—though if Lloyd George had been firm from 
the first, Poincaré would have had to give way. It is astonishing 
to me how the Lloyd George legend remains so strong in England, 
for I cannot conceive the possibility of our foreign policy being 
more badly managed than it has been under his guidance. That 
is becoming the general opinion on the Continent, where his 
prestige is rapidly disappearing. The Boulogne agreement was 
a fatal blunder. Had George insisted on discussing reparations 
at Genoa, and taken the risk of a refusal of the French to go 
there, France would probably have gone in the end all the 
same; and, if not, all the other countries would have gone, and 
France would have been isolated. If George wanted a breach 
with France he should have chosen an issue which concerned 
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the other countries, as this issue of reparations does not directly. 

Everybody was keen on the Genoa Conference. . . . 

Neither the Poles nor the Czechs nor any other people will 

on sacrificing their economic interests for the beaux yeux 
de la’ France. George’s policy in regard to the Poles has been 
insane. He stopped them from making peace with Russia in 

November, 1919, and then a few months later, under pressure 

from English public opinion, threw them over and pushed them 

into the arms of France. During the Assembly of the League 
of Nations last year I did my utmost to make the British dele- 
gates understand that Poland could be won over by a very 
small loan. D. grasped the situation, but no one else did. At 
one moment Poland would have given up Upper Silesia on 
certain conditions, but, instead of bargaining with the Poles, 

George made an arrangement with Briand to save the latter's 
face by referring the matter to the League as a pure form ; 
and Briand completely outwitted him. E. [a Polish statesman] 
implored me to try and bring about an entente with England, 
and went very far. He even said that Poland would agree to 
a control of the Polish national finances if a loan were raised. 

Never has George realised the importance of these small States. 

He treated them with contempt at Genoa, set them aside when 
they had been nominated on the Russian Committee, and 

thoroughly annoyed them all. The Austrian Chancellor said 

to me: “ Why does not England take the lead in Europe ?”’ 

Even after the Boulogne blunder George could have completely 

isolated France at Genoa over the Russian business, but his 

nerve failed him, and he climbed down again. Now everybody 
thinks it useless to look to England for a lead, as the Scandi- 
navians said at Genoa. Had George stood firm there we should 
have had all Europe with us. During the crisis I went to see 

Skirmunt, the Polish Foreign Minister, and asked him whether 
he thought the French would really go away. He said that 
they were bluffing and would not go in any case, and that if they 
did nobody but themselves would suffer. 

Now the breach has come in conditions much less favourable 
to a reasonable policy. George has offended the Italians, who 
were entirely with us, by sticking to his absurd pro-Greek policy. 
(What, by the way, is the real reason of that insanity ?) And 
there is no sign that he has any positive policy. The Czechs 
are very much alarmed at the imminent collapse of Germany, 
as well they may be; but, if we give no lead, France can do 
as she pleases. In my opinion, George is the most mischievous 
politician that has been at the head of affairs in England for 
generations. Almost any change would be for the better. His 
policy has been a succession of blunders. 

As regards Poincaré’s policy, the important question is the 
temper of the French people, and there, I very much fear, you 
are probably mistaken in thinking that it is fundamentally sane. 
I fear that France is going to run amok. The leader in Saturday’s 
Manchester Guardian said that there was no longer in France 
any strong feeling of hostility towards Germany. I can only 
say that everything that I hear points to the opposite conclusion. 
X. returned from his recent visit to France much more pessimist 
than when he went. He said that even the Socialists imagined 
Germany to be a sort of El Dorado, and that he could find little 
sanity anywhere. He met a great many people, and with the 
exception of Caillaux he found hardly one whose ideas at all 
resembled prevalent moderate opinion in England. Even 
Caillaux wanted a “pact of guarantee” from England—at 
least he thought an understanding would be impossible without 
it. X.’s impression was that France is far from sane. Y., 
who lives in Paris, says exactly the same. He tells me that 
hatred of Germany has never been so intense. During the 
Geneva Conference Frenchmen of all opinions told me that 
the Paris public was clamouring for military action against 
Germany. All the Frenchmen I know, whatever their opinions, 
Say the same, and the feeling in this part of France certainly 
Supports these reports. It is very violent. A Genevese who 
was in Aix-les-Bains the other day, when a French regiment 
returned from Upper Silesia, told me that the public went quite 
mad. He never saw such a demonstration of bellicose excite- 
ment. I am convinced that an occupation of the Ruhr would 
excite enthusiasm all over France. The French people, so far 
as I can judge, are in the state of mind of 1870, and it would 
take very little to raise a general cry of @ Berlin. 

_ This really should not surprise anyone who remembers French 
history. The French have always been a warlike and aggressive 
people, except for a short period at the end of the last and the 

of the present century, and I am afraid they have 
reverted to type. I hope I am mistaken, but I fear not. The 
evidence seems conclusive. Poincaré and the men in power 
are not afraid of Germany, but they see a chance of satisfying 


the secular ambition of France and taking the Left Bank of 
the Rhine. So at least it seems to me. For these reasons 
I think that the question should be discussed and that we should 
be prepared for anything. 

One reason, I think, why people are going wrong about France 
in England is that, for propaganda purposes, entirely false 
accounts of French history have been given to the British public 
during the last eight years—three attacks by Germany on 
France in a century, and so on. The war of 1870 was a piece 
of shameless aggression on the part of France, and it was ex- 
tremely popular in the country. Throughout the nineteenth 
century, until after the war of 1870, the French were always 
bellicose. Their chief complaint against Louis Philippe was 
that his policy was pacific. He said so to Victor Hugo and he 
was quite right. Perhaps, if the Revolution had been let alone, 
the French would have become pacific and internationalist, 
but it was not let alone, and Napoleon was the consequence of 
interference. You are too young to remember the Boulangist 
movement, but it was less than thirty years ago, and nearly 
the whole nation went raving mad over a quite empty-headed 
general mounted on a prancing charger. These things are 
forgotten, but they should be remembered if we are to form a 
sound judgment about the present situation. During the 
Fashoda affair Englishmen were hissed in the streets of Paris, 
and I am told that that is beginning again. The hatred of 
England is even more intense than that of Germany. In my 
opinion France is in a very dangerous mood, and anything may 
happen. .. . 

August 21st. 


THE CONTINENTAL BZOC AGAINST 
BRITAIN 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of August 19th, the first I have seen for 
many weeks, as I have been in Central and Eastern Europe, 
you pour scorn on the idea of a Continental combination against 
Great Britain. 

I agree with you in thinking that we need not take too 
seriously the prospect of “‘ a military alliance of France, Russia 
and Germany against Great Britain.” But there is something 
to be said on this subject. Our policy during the last three and 
a-half years has raised up against us on the Continent a mass 
of dislike and distrust which I do not think is sufficiently realised 
in England. Nobody trusts us, and nobody really likes us, 
because we have so often gone back on our word. We have 
betrayed Germany by going back on the pre-Armistice Con- 
vention of November 4th, 1918, and being responsible for the 
trebling of the German indemnity. We have betrayed France 
by whittling down the Treaty of Versailles instead of renouncing 
our own unjust share in the indemnity. We have betrayed 
the Little Entente countries by whittling down our obligation 
to aid in their protection, under Articles XVI. and X. of the 
Covenant, with a “truce of non-aggression ” unprovided with 
sanctions. We encouraged false hopes in the Italians at Genoa, 
only to dash them again a few weeks later. And, finally, not to 
extend the list unduly, we have succeeded by the Balfour Note 
in putting up the backs of the Americans. 

No, certainly there will be no combined Continental air attack 
upon London to-morrow ; but when I realise how great a handle 
we offer to jealousy, and how great an asset we have squandered 
in destroying the world’s confidence in our good faith, I admit 
that I cannot face our future without apprehension. And 
I wish I could feel that more people in England, people as 
influential as yourself, Sir, were sharing my apprehensions.— 
Yours, ete., ALFRED E. ZIMMERN, 

August 21st. 

[We cannot share Mr. Zimmern’s apprehensions because we 
do not know what they are. We can gather nothing very much 
more definite from his letter than that he is dep —most 
reasonably. We join with him, of course, in deploring the 
agg irreparable inj which the policy and character of 

r. Lloyd George have done to the moral prestige of Great 
Britain throughout the world—a point on which we have written 
so often that we need hardly enlarge upon it here. And we agree 
also with him that the future of Europe is dark and full of 
dangers. The sole object of our article, however, was to point 
out that the possibility of a Franco-German Alliance was not 
to be counted as one of those dangers. Apparently, Mr. Zimmern 
accepts this conclusion, as every sane man must, and the object 
of his protest is not, therefore, very clear to us. We agree that 
there is a tremendous lot “‘ more to be said on this subject,” 
but in practice it is impossible in the course of a single article 
to review every as of the Euro situation and to repeat 
all that we have said before.—Eb. N.S.J 
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GERMAN AND BRITISH TAXATION 


To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As I recently spent some months in Germany investi- 
gating the economic situation for a Bristol manufacturer, I 
venture to reply to your correspondent on this subject. 

Owing to the fluctuations of the mark and of the cost of living, 
any statistical comparisons of taxation and cost of living are 
futile. The list of taxes included in the Budget programme 
is formidable. But here, again, one is up against a brick wall, 
for many of the taxes are not collected. The income tax for 
1920 in many States has not even yet been assessed. 

In view of this state of affairs we are thrown back upon com- 
parison by observation of the standards of living. This has 
many difficulties, because the standard of living in Germany 
fluctuates violently, and, moreover, it varies from district to 
district. Generalising, however, one may say that the German 
unskilled worker is slightly better off than he was before the 
war. The skilled artisan, on the other hand, has lost his old 
position, and the difference between the wages of skilled 
and unskilled labour is now trifling. Amongst the more edu- 
cated, the same phenomenon is to be observed. Junior clerks, 
messengers and office boys are relatively affluent. Managers, 
teachers and civil servants are in a condition of dire poverty. 
This state of affairs is nothing new, as we experienced it in our 
own country during the last boom period. During such times 
the demand for labour is great, and unskilled labour, being 
extremely mobile, moves towards the highest remuneration. 

Your contention that the capitalist and industrialist classes 
are escaping taxation is perfectly correct. The most casual 
examination of actual conditions serves to substantiate that. 
This is more true, however, of the merchant class than of any 
other. Owing to the feature of the mark having a dual value, 
colossal profits are made on the export trade. For nearly every 
commodity there is a home price and an export price—the 
latter being usually about 100 per cent. higher than the former. 
The difference between these two prices is all super-profit for 
the exporter, and it is almost untouched by taxation. 

In view of this, I think that your contention that “‘no Govern- 
ment in the world could devise an efficient system of direct 
taxation under the conditions lately obtaining in Germany ”’ 
is hardly justified. Before goods are exported a licence must 
in most cases be obtained. At the time of issuing the permit 
the difference between the home price and the export price is 
known. Why should not the Allies insist that this difference 
be taxed by, say, 90 per cent.? As things are, it is going into 
the pockets of Stinnes and Co.—Yours, etc., 

August 22nd. E. Surrey DANE. 


Miscellany 
FAME 


S an injured, torpid blue-bottle will make countless 
A journeys over the same track of glass, only to 
fall, after each attempt, back to the dust-laden 
window-frame below, so did the feeble thoughts of Victor 
Eames rise and stray ineffectually only to return to the 
dismal consciousness of his own insignificance in the eyes of 
a misunderstanding world. 

Like many weak-minded, poorly-bred youths of city 
origin, he was afflicted in adolescence with a morbid egoism 
which his position as the only child of a widow served to 
accentuate ; and since the Eames’ removal to the country 
this egoism had been constantly wounded by humiliating 
failures to equal or even approach the village lads in any- 
thing. Victor was still smarting from the rebuff which had 
met his effort to play city Don Juan last Saturday. He 
had boasted that he would kiss Kitty Shaw at “the 
pictures,” but she, when he asked her to accompany him, 
had refused his invitation. She didn’t care for pictures, 
she had said. Piqued, he went alone, only to see Kitty 
enjoying herself mightily in the next row with Tom Price, 
the policeman’s son. 

How the lads had jeered at him on Sunday morning ! 

Resentment filled his drab, narrow soul, resentment 
against Kitty, the boys, Miss Collins (whom he could hear 
still talking to his mother at the door) the whole world. 
His was not the smouldering resentment which flames 
suddenly into passionate action and burns itself vengefully 
away, but the slow-creeping, acid resentment which poisons 
the whole nature and chills the heart. 

Surely it was after five! His tea was always ready at 














five, and now it was twenty minutes past with not so much 
as the kettle on and Miss Collins still talking, talking, while 
the draught from the open door blew straight into the 
kitchen. 

Victor sighed. Experience had taught him that Miss 
Collins could always talk on the doorstep for half an hour 
after she “really must be gonig.” She lived a lonely life 
in a nursery-garden on the outskirts of the village and, when 
the silence of her little cottage became intolerable, she would 
visit a friend and pour forth in endless torrents the pent-up 
talk which had earned her the reputation of village gossip. 

What could they be saying? Victor advanced a little 
way into the passage to listen. Miss Collins’ voice caught 
his ear. 

“Imprisoned for life! What ’is pore mother must be 
suffering, with ’is picture in the paper an’ all. An’ ’im 
such a bright lad, too! Well, there’s consolation in every- 
thing, I sez. Them as is bright is often wrong ‘uns. Now, 
your Victor, ‘ell never shame you by getting ’is photo in 
the papers. It’s better tobe... .” 

Victor did not wait to hear more. Whatever had been 
vague in his resentment against the world in general 
suddenly crystallised into an acute, particular hatred of 
Miss Collins. A newspaper caught his eye. Quickly he 
turned the pages until he found the subject of her con- 
versation, the murder of an old man in London by a boy 
named Jenkins. The article described Jenkins as “a lad 
of neat appearance, with fair hair, grey eyes and a slim 
figure, slightly taller than is customary at seventeen.” 

““How they must have noticed him,” thought Victor. 
He looked at the photograph and then, with a sudden 
impulse, into the mirror. What little difference there was 
between their faces was in Victor’s favour. His nose was 
a better shape and his hair more carefully brushed, and yet 
—young Jenkins was “ in the papers,” talked of throughout 
the country, while he, Victor, was despised even by an old 
fool like Miss Collins. But Miss Collins should see! After 
all, what had Jenkins done ? Murder. He had hit an old 
man on the head with a hammer. How easy ! 

The door banged and Victor Eames for the first time in 
his life knew the exhilaration of a resolve firmly made. 

** Will you have strawberry or raspberry, Victor ?” said 
his mother, as she came in and bustled about with the 
tea-cups. 

* * * 

Victor slept but fitfully that night. His wakefulness, 
filled with conjectures about possible opportunities for the 
putting into practice of his resolve, was not unpleasant. 
When one’s whole life has been a futility, it is bracing and 
exciting to have a definite purpose. Opportunity demanded 
all his thought. On method he wasted none. He had no 
initiative, so it never occurred to him to use anything but 
a hammer. A hammer was so safe; you could not hurt 
yourself with it as you could with revolver or knife ; besides, 
it needed no skill ; all you had to do was to slink up behind. 
Oh ! he would swing it up well and bring it down hard—so 
hard. She would have no time to scream. Just one sharp 
blow, and—afterwards ? Perhaps it would be described as 
a “ bafiling crime” and clever detectives would come and 
for all their cleverness might not be sure. They would 
have to think, to confer, to weigh the evidence. He, 
Victor Eames, would be the greatest man in the village. 
He would know. 

With this thought he fell asleep. 

* * - 

His opportunity came with a swiftness and appositeness, 
which to a mystic would have been appalling. Even to 
Victor’s dull apprehension it was “‘ funny.” 

Mrs. Eames had said at breakfast :-— 

“‘ Victor, Miss Collins is having her hammer repaired at 
Jackson’s. I promised that you should take it round to 
her after tea. Don’t forget to call for it.” 

The boy’s heart had given a great leap, his thought 
running in a vague, unformed manner on fate and fatalism. 
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But he merely answered, “ All right, Mother,” and hoped 
that she had noticed no change in his voice. 

All through the day Victor worked under the stimulating 
influence of a strange excitement. His labours were more 
successful than usual and the hours passed very quickly. 
At four o’clock, his work done, he called at the carpenter’s 
for the hammer. Old Jackson gave it to him and he 
examined it carefully when he was safely outside the shop. 
It was a large hammer, very heavy; Miss Collins had used 
it to break coal. Suddenly, Victor felt that all the passers- 
by were looking at him, and he hurried home where his 
mother had a good meal of hot dripping toast waiting for 
him. 

Although impatient to depart he ate with relish. His 
mother must not suspect: moreover, he was hungry after 
his good day’s work—and the climax was yet to come. 

At last he was ready to go. His eyes shone and his 
cheeks glowed as he dragged on his overcoat. The tide of 
his excitement was rising rapidly and a strange fervour 

him. 

Telling his mother that he might go to “ the pictures ” on 
his way back, he banged the front door and set off at a 
brisk pace. The October air braced and energised him and 
its tang quickened his usually sluggish pulses. 

At first, cheerful lamp-lit cottage windows bore him 
company, and when he had passed the last of these it was to 
step into the heartening expectancy of the open country. 
Victor felt supreme in the hitherto unnoticed companionship 
of stars and running brooks. 

Once he met a policeman and exchanged cheerful greetings 
with him as he marched briskly on towards a beacon which 
he could see winking at him about half a mile distant. It 
was Miss Collins’ lamp. 

He was at the very height of his ecstasy when he knocked 
at her door. She came running to open it, unlatched it and 
ran quickly to the fire without holding the door open for her 
visitor. 

“Let yerself in, lad, and make yerself at ’ome,” she 
called out. “ I’ve got milk boiling on the fire, and I dursna 
turn my back on it.” 

Victor’s blood surged in his veins, a great roaring filled his 
ears, and passion flamed in every nerve and muscle as the 
old woman bent over the fire, her back to him. Like 
lightning he swung the hammer round and up, then brought 
it down with terrific force right on the grey head. There 
was a sickening sound of cracking bone and the confusion of 
a body falling amongst the fire-irons on the hearth, and then 
all was still. She had had no time to scream. 

Victor instinctively moved the body from the danger of 
the fire and gazed intently at his victim. 

She lay, oddly crumpled, and blood, a surprising quantity, 
welled up out of the hole in her head and streamed redly 
over the white hearthstone. 

The silence was intense. Victor was not alarmed, but his 
ecstasy was spent. A feeling of satisfaction, almost of 
satiety, lulled his senses, so that he stood transfixed. Then 
came a sudden terrifying hiss behind him and in a blind, 
unreasoning panic he fled, not pausing even to close the 
door. He turned in the direction of the village, with its 
cheerful lights, and it was not until breathlessness and a 
stitch in his side compelled him to stop that he realised the 
cause of his fright—the milk boiling and hissing as it foamed 
over into the fire. Then he laughed aloud. 

His composure regained, he walked slowly on until he 
reached the Electric Theatre, where the continuous perform- 
ance was in full swing. He entered and paid ninepence, for 
which he could sit well back in the stalls. As he groped in 
the darkness the musicians played an inspiring march, 
which whipped Victor’s flagging energy into new life. 
When the lights went up, he could see rows of people in 
front of him, and he thought : 

You little think who is among you. If you knew what 

I had done, you would all look at me. You would fear me. 
Some of you would envy me.” 








During the performance very slight occasional qualms of 
anxiety and conscience disturbed the prevailing sense of 
self-importance, but gradually the films cast their narcotic 
spell on a mind exhausted by violent and unaccustomed 
emotions, and, in the end, Victor trudged home in his usual 
listless way and slept soundly all through the night. 

* * . 


The crime was not “ baffling.” The discovery of the 
open door and what lay beyond it by the young policeman 
who had met Victor, the hammer in the pool of blood, the 
evidence of Jackson the carpenter, and of Mrs. Eames, 
proclaimed incontrovertible guilt. But the law was 
unhurried. 

Pending his trial, Victor was in no way troubled. Sense 
of past and future, conscience and fear, are very dependent 
upon imagination, and of imagination he had but little. He 
concerned himself wholly with a present completely gratify- 
ing to his egoism. He, at sixteen, was the subject of con- 
versation in every ale-house and at every fireside in his own 
village, perhaps throughout England. Also he had 
achieved his great ambition. His photograph was in the 
papers. E. PENNINGTON. 


THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR 
SPEAKS AT HIS TOMB: 
AUTUMN, 1920 


(An inverted Ode. Written January, 1921.) 
OVER my face; my name is Sacrifice. 
I shall speak later, in the open spaces. 
But now, incline your ear unto my whisper. 


I am your offering—Hush! of all men truly, 
The quick and the dead, those that are, and the bright lives 
that have been, 


‘If you draw back the trembling veils from the ages : 


Pyre of eyed Time—your piteous Sacrifice ; 
Millions to millions on this last Sin’s Altar. 


Oh, I have suffered its uplifted Anguish !— 

Flame, and wounds rending, and the severing durance, 
The crackling of the thews, the soul’s beleaguering, 
Four years of shuddering and dark agony. 


Myriads and myriads am I! O my defilers !— 
Shattered and riven for this—your lovelier fulfilment. 


We sought Ascent—I speak from the Abysm— 
From the webbed forest and the lone savannahs, 
Wolf-echoing mountains and the homing caverns, 
Terrible deserts and sad glacier valleys, 

And raised ourselves above the wolf and eagle. 


There some with dreams within their eyes touched Vision, 
Casting aside the dross of Life’s allurements. 


And one of us, the purest and the holiest 

Wrought on Earth’s Day a Sign for your discerning. 
Why were ye blind? Was not His Cross sufficient ? 
Should not God’s Agony have bridled this / 


But centuries long that lovely symbol triumphed, 
Until there came a wind between the pillars 
That Heaven we knew not, and Earth’s colours faded. 


We had grown weary of the banquet festal, 

Our limbs drooped languid ’neath its dangled jewels, 
Our tongues receded from the drinks and viands, 
The Grail was hidden, and Christ’s Cross contumely. 


Gifts, and the dance, and pageantry sufficed not ; 
The old creeds littered underneath the altars. 
Sadly the minstrel sang in durance loncly. 
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Then some touched betterment, crying to the High Father, 
“ Give us but time, O ruler of Earth and Heaven ! 

Thy Kingdom yet shall triumph, and reign here for ever. 
Put back the Night; we tremble before the dial. 

Is it the Earth or our Flesh that faltereth ? ” 


So strove the soul unto God in the arching Eternal— 

Man, a herd multiform, feeding his sinews with scoria 

(For deject brooded Beauty befouled with the smoke of 
Thor’s crucibles), 

Whilst the soul, Man’s fulfilment, stole sunwards to God 
and discerned Him. 


But ever before and behind there circled and hovered 

The enveloping swarms of Hell’s minions, wakeful and 
treacherous, 

Their dusky arms beckoning swift to your soldierie. 


Then you betrayed me—underneath the eagles. 
Who was the Judas? Where is now his silver ? 


And Iam you, you me—Time’s ravage. Behold! Discern 
me ! 


Oh! I have cried between the thieves; my agony 
Troubled sweet Heaven, till your altars trembled. 
And some of you, my brothers, shared it with me. 


And yet, though bloody, that way was the swifter. 
Sin must drop blood; expulsion, then bright symbol ; 
This for clear Vision and the soul’s absolving. 


Time’s loins gaped crimson underneath her offspring— 
Joy and fair Life—but which of you shall clasp it ?— 
You are so loaded with Earth’s merchandise, 

You are so fettered with Time’s weariness. 

Stoop low, and know me now—your Sacrifice. 


But mark the Abomination on the hills, 

The Desolation at the city gates! 

They come because I am—and too sinfully slighted. 

Had you remembered, I had silently scourged you, 
Pardoned your bitter exactments had you but known me. 


Oh! more of you may pay for this, your veins 

Bedew the outraged verdure of the soil, 

Your hearts and minds be riven who caused and planned it, 

Your strength and substance dwindle as the moonbeams. 

Pray that ye be not consumed before the day-spring, 

The Night grow not gloomier ere the sun be loosened. 

Pray that your dull hearts be changed and your eyes be 
uplifted. 


Have ye not scanned the unravelling scrolls of Heaven ?— 
“No more! No more!” O trembling janitors ! 

There is nought binding in your laws and edicts, 

There is scant meaning in your liturgies ; 

My Pain has shaken systems from their courses. 


But fear not, sad Pilgrims of Truth and the Knights of 
God’s Kingdom ! 

He shall wait on your footsteps, and strew your pathway 
with Wonder. 

You shall find Him as I, where the plumes of the whirl- 
winds are waving, 

In the deeps of the Dark where the stars of His kindnesses 
linger, 

Where the old Cross, the true, is exalted and knit with the 
new. 


Cover my face; my name is Sacrifice. 
I shall speak later, in the open spaces ; 
For I have purged you. Wait! It was not vainly. 


HERBERT E. PALMER. 





——— 


AN IMPERFECT COMEDY 


HE authors of The Limpet have come within appre- 
ciable distance of writing a delightful little comedy 
and they have an admirable interpreter for their 

main comic character in Mr. Stanley Turnbull. It is 
piece which it is only possible to appreciate by picking 
it to pieces, and as that is not the way in which the 
public take their pleasure at the play, The Limpet is not 
likely to get its deserts. It is maddening the way in 
which Messrs. Woodhouse and MacClure have missed their 
opportunities. 


The idea of the play is a very simple one. It centres 
round the character of Mr. Sheepwell, who is a hearty, 
thick-skinned bore and a very vulgar fellow. He was 
invited to stay by the Devsons, because he had saved the 
life of Mr. Devson while bathing. Mr. Devson is a very 
mild, kindly gentleman who has never had to raise his 
voice to get his way in his life, and Mrs. Devson is a lady 
rendered helpless in practical matters by an erratic and 
over-vivid imagination; both are incapable of telling 
Mr. Sheepwell that he is no longer wanted. He has estab- 
lished himself on terms of overwhelming familiarity, which 
takes for granted the warmest personal regard, let alone 
feelings of gratitude, on the part of his host and hostess, 
And it is not merely his host and hostess whom he treats 
in this way, but the servants of the house upon whom his 
familiar geniality grates even more. They cannot stand his 
hectoring geniality, and give noticeina body. Mrs. Devson’s 
brother, who is represented to be (but is not) a man of the 
world, devises a plan by which the whole family shall be 
summoned to London, and it is to this desperate expedient 
they are finally driven. He has, by the way, before this 
climax, motored off and fetched his daughter as “ a pleasant 
surprise’ for the family. It is pleasanter than might be 
expected, for Daphne is a modest, attractive girl, so attractive 
that the heart of the son of the house is immediately engaged 
and it is impossible for the Devsons themselves not to like her. 
In act three the family return. Why they returned expecting 
Sheepwell to be still in possession is not clearly explained, 
but they are immensely relieved to find he has gone, though 
he is still in the neighbourhood. Miss Sheepwell, however, 
turns up, having been wired for by their son. When 
Mrs. Devson discovers her in the arms of Dick she is 
not merely reconciled to the engagement but delighted 
by it. It only remains to get rid, permanently, of the 
impossible Sheepwell. The girl has been reluctant to 
accept Dick because, though she loves him, she knows 
that her father’s vulgarity will make their married life a 
failure. Dick hotly denies this, but she knows better. 
“The man of the world” is deputed to offer Sheepwell 
a job in South America. He does so, and in doing s0 
explains to him that he is an impossible person, that his 
company has been so odious to the Devsons that they 
were compelled to leave the house in order to get rid of him. 
At first Sheepwell is incredulous; gradually it dawns on 
him that it is true. “ Unpopular!” Can he be that? 
He, Sheepwell, whose jokes are so appreciated, whose 
hearty, friendly ways make life so pleasant for all round 
him? Yes, he begins to see it now, even that his presence 
might spoil his much loved daughter’s happiness. He 
goes to South America. 

The amazement of Sheepwell is touching as well as comic. 
It is far the best moment in the play. Where the authors 
have gone wrong is in depriving themselves of material 
which the situation offered, and spending two whole acts 
in exhibiting Sheepwell grating on his host and_ hostess. 
If the first act had dealt with the saving of Mr. Devsons 
life, the rapturous welcome of Sheepwell into the bosom of 
the family, checkered by some misgivings, and the second 
act alone been devoted to showing Sheepwell as an incubus, 
the play would have been a thorough success. 

DesmonD MacCartTHy. 
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aE 


Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ONLY met W. H. Hudson a few times, and that was a 
good many years ago, before he became famous. He 
ate his luncheon sometimes at the “Mont Blanc,” a 
little cheap restaurant in Gerrard Street which literary men 
and literary journalists used to frequent. Once or twice 
I sat at his table. The conversation was usually about 
books and authors. “ You are literary men, I am a natur- 
alist”; I remember his saying that and it expressed his 
attitude towards our talk, to which he listened without 
much comment. Books and human nature are neighbour 
topics, however, and when conversation veered to human 
nature he would sometimes say a word or two. He gave an 
impression of being a solitary nature, and to that the charm 
of his writing is, I think, largely due. I felt, too, he would 
have willingly exchanged some cleverness for a little more 
picturesqueness in his companions. His face was brown, 
his cheekbones high, his nose aquiline, and his eyes were 
dark and bright. It was not because he had written 
about birds that he struck me as resembling a hawk. 
His voice was soft and his laughter silent, and his 
manner soft, too. Yet there was something wildish 
and gipsy-like in his aspect; he was lean, grizzled, and 
deeply wrinkled. He gave the impression of a man who 
did his thinking and his feeling by himself. To music he 
was very susceptible, and especially to a_ beautiful 
singing voice; it was not easy, however, to imagine him 
attending concerts. Few writers have written more beauti- 
fully than he about music, not as a critic but as a poet. 
Music is very important in The Crystal Age, a Utopia so 
different from all others that I cannot but conclude it will 
beremembered. To me The Crystal Age and Green Mansions 
seem his best books; the latter, indeed, is so lovely and 
unique that, when I wish to give myself the pleasure of 
saying something extravagant, I declare it to be the best 
story yet written in the twentieth century. It is written 
from the true mood of the whole man, not, as so many even 
fine stories, from the mood of an idea. 


* * * 


Tex, “a chapter in the life of Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos” (Butterworth, 10s. 6d.), is a tribute to the subject's 
genius for scholarship and friendship ; Mr. Stephen McKenna 
has paid it gracefully and well. A translator, even when 
he does his work like an artist, seldom gets much credit. 
It is right that the fine work of Teixeira de Mattos should 
receive this acknowledgment. “What a magnificent 
translation The Tour is,’ Couperus wrote to him, “ what 
a charming little book it has become! I am in raptures 
over it and have read it and re-read it all day, and have 
tears in my eyes and have laughed over it. You may think 
it silly of me to say all this ; but it has become an exquisitely 
beautiful work in its English form. My warmest congratu- 
lations!” Teixeira de Mattos’ aim in translating was to 
lull the English reader into the illusion he was reading 
an original work. ‘ English and Dutch came to him by 
inheritance; French and Flemish, German and Danish 
he added by study.” His version of Maeterlinck’s Blue 
Bird was very good, and his translations of Fabre are as 
fascinating reading as the originals. 


* * ~ 


All translation is, of necessity, the substitution of one 
word for another. A translation of a poem may be good 
as a translation, or it may be as good a poem, but it cannot 
be a reproduction of the original, for the suggestiveness of 
one word cannot be exactly the same as that of another. 
Words are not only symbols but centres of suggestion. 
Lewes in his Life of Goethe has an admirable digression on 
the subject of translation while discussing the extent 
to which Faust has suffered from translation. “ There 





is not the slightest difference in the meaning expressed 
when I say, 
e The dews of night began to fall 

The nightly dews commenced to fall. 
Meaning and metre are the same; but one is poetry, the 
other prose. Wordsworth paints a landscape in this line : 

The river wanders at its own sweet will. 
Let us translate it into other words : 

The river runneth free from all restraint. 
We preserve the meaning, but where is the landscape ? 
Or we may turn it thus: 

The river flows, now here, now there, at will, 
which is a very close translation, much closer than any 
usually found in a foreign language, where, indeed, it would 
in all probability assume some such form as this: 

The river self-impelled pursues its course. 
In these examples we have what is seldom found in trans- 
lations, accuracy of meaning expressed in similar metre ; 
yet the music and the poetry are gone, because the music 
and the poetry are organically dependent on certain peculiar 
arrangements of sound and suggestion.”’ 

a 7. * 


The way to form some notion of the difficulty of the 
translator’s task is to try turning English into English. 
* * * 


Some weeks ago I quoted on this page Andrew Lang’s 
translations from Gérard de Nerval as specimens of almost 
perfect translation. Rosetti, too, possessed the faculty 
of pouring the wine of Italian verse from a golden into 
a silver cup without spilling more than a few drops, but 
his translations of Villon do not approach the originals. It 
would not be accurate to number Fitzgerald’s Omar among 
the few nearly perfect translations, for it is an imitation 
rather than a translation. In prose, Carlyle’s Wilhelm 
Meister is hard to match, and in French, Baudelaire’s trans- 
lations of Poe improve upon the original. The Germans 
are excessively proud of Schegel and Tieck’s translation 
of Shakespeare. Schegel is probably the greatest translator 
the world has seen. His versions of Dante, Calderon, 
Cervantes and Camoens are held in high estimation; he 
also issued editions of the Bhagavad-Gita and the Ramaya. 
Schegel was said to suffer from inordinate self-esteem, but 
there were grounds for it. 

* * * 

Messrs. Fisher Unwin have published a translation of 
M. Jean Carrére’s Les Mauvais Maitres, by Mr. Joseph 
McCabe, Degeneration in the Great French Masters (15s.). 
The bad masters are Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Balzac, 
Steudhal, George Sand, Musset, Baudelaire, Flaubert 
Verlaine, Zola. The author thinks these authors are 
unwholesome: Rousseau is the father of Romanticism, 
Chateaubriand is vain and full of evil melancholy, Balzac 
throws a glamour over vulgar ambition, Steudhal is a 
misanthropist, George Sand exalts passion, Flaubert is 
pessimistic, Musset sings of amorous pot samy Baudelaire 
encourages morbid dreaming, Verlaine makes moral deca- 
dence attractive. Of Zola M. Carrére thinks very well— 
“proud, dignified, noble, such was Emile Zola beyond 
dispute”; but he was a more impressive writer when he 
went on all-fours than when he tried to soar, so he too is 
“a bad master” : 

Birds with their wings can cleave the liquid air ; 

Not so the mackerel, and far less the bear. 
M. Carrére is the sort of critic who would keep his country- 
men on a diet of Corneille, if he could. It is, however, 
possible to contract moral damage also from plays glorifying 
honour. His book is the kind to make stupid readers 
arrogantly stupid and intelligent ones impatient. It is a 
mistake to regard books as moral dumb-bells. In the 
dedication M. Carrére says, “ If I would have peace, I am 
compelled to publish a few works ” ; he has been forced by 
the persistent requests of friends to emerge from “a few 
pleasant years of literary obscurity.” He need not be 
agitated ; he will soon enjoy them again. 

ArraBLE Hawk. 
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LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 


Four Short Plays. By Lasce,ttes ABERCROMBIE. 
Martin Secker. 6s. 


Little more than eight years ago New Numbers issued undemon- 
stratively from a Gloucestershire village; yet it is already as 
much sought by collectors as The Germ. It became suddenly 
famous by Rupert Brooke’s famous sonnets; in it Mr. Wilfrid 
Gibson’s masterpiece, “‘ Bloodybush Edge,” first appeared ; yet 
in spite of its world-wide repute its foremost achievements have 
remained uncollected until now that Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie 
has begun to reprint his contributions. 

Too many years have elapsed since the publication of Mr. 
Abercrombie’s last volume of poetry, and New Numbers is by 
now only accessible to the wealthy; so it is to be regretted 
that his “‘ Olympians ” could not find a place in his new volume. 
Yet for two reasons the present volume has a greater claim to 
attention than even the presence of a fine poem could give: it 
is a collection of poetic plays in which the themes and characters 
are of our own time, and its chief claim on our consideration 
is made by a comedy. 

English lovers of the arts are recurrently concerned that 
English poetic drama, after some fifty crowded years of glorious 
life, should have become moribund and apparently incapable 
of resuscitation. It is usually thought that the English theatre’s 
descent into modishness and triviality is a sufficient reason for 
this misfortune, but it may be maintained with equal validity 
that this misfortune is a sufficient reason for the English theatre’s 
descent. 

The failure of our poetic drama might better be attributed 
to its restriction to tragedy when the Restoration dramatists 
preferred prose for comedy: the Elizabethan poets wrote on 
tragic or comedic themes as they chose, and poetic drama was 
supreme and vital by its grasp of the whole of life. Since the 
Restoration we have not lacked dramatic poets: from “ Venice 
Preserved,” by way of “‘ The Cenci” and “ Pippa Passes,” to 
“The Countess Cathleen,” admirable tragic poems have been 
written for our stage, and few greater gifts than their authors’ 
have ever been at its service: yet our poetic drama is always 
maimed and feeble and out of touch with life. 

If it is reasonable to hold that this comes in some degree from 
an unnatural limitation of its field, Mr. Abercrombie’s “ End 
of the World ” has an importance even beyond its extraordinary 
merits. In “ The Green Helmet” is a hint of what Mr. Yeats 
could do for poetic comedy if he chose; in brief delicious 
glimpses Mr. Clifford Bax has more than once shown that he 
might perhaps be our Alfred de Musset ; but here for the first 
time in many generations is a work on the great scale and 
of large reach, in which high comedy and high poetry meet 
equally and reinforce each other in an exciting revelation of 
human nature. An approaching comet and a traveller’s tale 
fill a village with fear that the Last Day has come, and prove 
to be for a moment the often desired solvent which shall shrivel 
the appearances and pretences of daily life and show men to 
each other for what they are. ‘The very choice of such a theme 
for comedic purposes is masterly ; it is so good because it might 
equally be a source of grim earnest, and not the least of its ex- 
cellences is its outlook on a generally sweet and wholesome 
humanity by which mean and sinister potentialities, suddenly 
revealed, are transmuted to mirth and friendliness that yet 
clarify and illuminate our vision of life, purging us none the 
less because they purge us with pity and laughter. These genial 
folk are akin to Gammer Gurton’s neighbours and the Fords 
and Pages of Windsor and the men who feasted Morris’s John 
Ball: no happier poetry, no sturdier music of manhood facing 
the meaning of life, could be found than the lines in which the 
smith and the wainwright assess, with the countryman’s ancestral 
wisdom, the dowser’s prophecy of the end of the world : 


MERRICK : 


Your trade’s a gift, easy as playing tunes. 
But Sollers here and I, we’ve had to drill 
Sinew and muscle into their hard lesson, 
Until they work in timber and glowing iron 
As kindly as I pick up my pint : your work 
Grows in your nature, like plain speech in a child, 
But we have learnt to think in a foreign tongue ; 
And something must come out of all our skill! 
We shan’t go sliding down as glib as you 
Into notions of the End of the World. 

SOLLERSs : 


London : 


Give me a tree, you may say, and give me steel, 
And Ill put forth my shapely mind. I’ll make, 
Out of my head like telling a well-known tale, 


A wain that goes as come y on the roads 

As a ship sailing, the lines of it true as gospel. 

Have I learnt that all for nothing ?—Oh, no! 

End of the World? It wouldn’t do at all. 

No more making of wains, after I’ve spent 

My time in getting the right skill in my hands ¢ 
The success of this comedy is the more remarkable because 
Mr. Abercrombie writes verse as a poet rather than as a dramatist : 
the vehement intense imperious utterance, the packed hurrying 
ever-tripping movement, do not vary between person and 
person, and in many ways the height of his style seems to imply 
that ideal world without the last nuances of characterisation 
which tragedy most naturally inhabits. 

The shorter plays in this volume all have, in fact, such tragic 
purposes (though the comedic instinct is never farther absent 
than it should be in a dramatist, as may be seen by the figure 
of the sinister, insistent suitor in “The Deserter” and that of 
the old charcoal-burner in “The Adder”), and the trumpets 
of this urging, haughty demonic verse fit them with a music 
which seems to have been born for them, with its violent entrances 
and contrapuntal developments. A libertine, reformed through 
fear, delivers his daughter to death, through fear that his own 
sinfulness is in her blood ; an abandoned woman, almost at the 
end of her endurance, refuses offered comfort and safety for the 
sake of the depraved bully who tortures and ruins her ; a soldier 
deserts for love when a battle is at hand, and goes back to 
military dishonour when he finds that love offers him moral 
dishonour: these are the themes developed briefly and poignantly, 
with an eager burning apprehension of moral law, and illuminated 
by a searching curiosity in psychology, and all are informed 
with the vivid life of poetry in every crevice. Perhaps their 
personages share their creator’s personality more immediately 
than the personages of the great objective dramatists do, but 
so do those of Webster and Milton and d’Annunzio; and Mr. 
Abercrombie’s work shows in performance, as theirs does, that 
this quality is no hindrance to its convincing embodiment and 
success on the stage. 

It is noteworthy that while most poetic dramatists must 
seek the liberation of a distant place or time before they feel 
free to use the artificial speech of verse, throughout this book 
‘—as in nearly all Mr. Abercrombie’s dramatic work—the setting 
is the peasant-life of a rich, romantic countryside at the present 
day, surroundings which seem especially close to his affections. 
As in the achievement of a great poetic comedy, here again his 
work has an interest beyond itself. There is a current reproach 
against poetic drama that it lives only in and by the past, by 
history and myth and fancy, but without any apparent effort 
Mr. Abercrombie has set it actively in the present, using its 
remote conventions to make articulate the most inarticulate 
class of men and women. 

Yet this success is conditioned by his limiting his outlook 
to this one unrepresentative class in a dateless setting which is 
already a barely modern survival in an industrialised world. 
This is still less than life in its entirety, and the question is still 
to answer as to whether our new mechanic life can, by a further 
use of Mr. Abercrombie’s method, be seen as completely amenable 
to the purposes of poetry. Or does he turn for his subjects to 
rustic and pastoral life because, desiring poetry from everyday 
conditions, he knows that only in remote and sequestered places 
is life now lived so variously and naturally as to be potent for 
the needs of poetry ? GorDoN BorTroMLey. 


THE MISUSE OF MIND 


The Misuse of Mind. By Karin Steruen. Kegan Paul. 6s. 6d. 


In this beautifully clear essay of a hundred pages odd, Mrs: 
Stephen gives the exposition of “Bergson’s Attack on Intellec- 
tualism ” best suited to English readers. For Bergson’s own 
writings, with their extraordinary metaphors (for which Mrs. 
Stephen makes a clever if unconvincing apology), their unusual 
use of words and their imprecise biological imagery, usually 
appear to those who “ have carefully trained themselves in habits 
of rigorous logical criticism ” as specimens of prose rather than as 
serious philosophy. Mrs. Stephen sets out to show to even the 
most sophisticated that Bergson’s defence of intuition against 
intellect is not mere *“* Bolshevism,” and that the contradictions 
into which he is led in the expression of his doctrines are unavoid- 
able and due to the intellectualism implicit in all use of words. 
She does this in logical sequence with an absence of metaphor and 
clarity of expression and in the words familiar to English philo- 
sophical students : so that in future there will be no excuse for 
anyone saying he cannot understand what Bergson means—nor 
why he is wrong. 
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The defect of the intellectual method (according to Mrs. 
Stephen) is that it cannot treat directly the facts which are 
given to us in experience and about which there is no dispute. 

of this, it can only analyse them into qualities which it 
classifies into the real things—tables and chairs, electrons and 
j ealt with by science and common sense. From these, 

by further operations of abstraction, our intellects make those 
isations so useful in everyday life, and finally substitute 

symbols for the things as in language and mathematics. But 
these processes, according to Bergson, distort our direct know- 
ledge of the facts, of which the qualities and real things are only 
intellectual explanations. We cannot actually know qualities 
(as the Cambridge school would maintain), because qualities do 
not change but only succeed one another; whereas a “ con- 
tinuous process of changing” is “the very essence of what we 
know directly.” This continuous process—* duration ” Bergson 
perversely calls it—has no separate parts and so never repeats 
itself: it is “ creative.” But to explain how it is that we can 
classify these non-recurrent, non-qualitative facts at all, Bergson 
has recourse to two conceptions which, whatever they are to him, 
are to Mrs. Stephen as much abstractions from the facts as are 
real things—‘* matter’ and “‘memory.” Neither of these words 
pears the usual meaning. “Matter” is the logical tendency in 
the facts, that which lends itself to classification: ‘‘ memory ” is 
the creative synthesis that gives the element of “ duration ” ; 
“memory turns matter into fact by preserving its past along 
with its present.”” Thus it is that we recognise the familiarity of 
facts and can make classifications. Surrounding each fact is an 
infinite ring of “ virtual experience.’ ‘“‘ Our whole inner life 
(Mrs. Stephen quotes from Bergson) is like a single sentence, 
begun from the first awakening of consciousness, a sentence 
scattered with commas, but nowhere broken by a full stop.” Nor 
is one “ virtual experience” confined to that of one consciousness. 
No more for Bergson than for the newest Bertrand Russell is there 
a perceiving subject, and without a subject confusion of persons is 
inevitable. ‘* Just as facts are only abstractions from the whole 
mental life of an individual so individuals must be regarded as 
abstractions from some more comprehensive mental whole, and 
thus our virtual knowledge seems not merely to extend over the 
whole of what is embraced by our individual acts of perception 
and preserved by our individual memories, but overflows even 
these limits and must be regarded as co-extensive with the 
duration of the whole of reality.” This “ whole of reality ” it is 
the function of a philosopher, having escaped from the mis- 
chievous censorship of science and common sense, to “ know 
directly ” by a great act of “ intuition.” 

The weak link in this chain of argument is the first one: is it 
essentially a “ continuous process of changing” and nothing else 
that we know directly ? Surely the permanence of such universal 
conceptions as form the subject-matter of mathematics and the 
distinctness of some perceived qualities are equally fundamental 
data. Mrs. Stephen’s denial of this means that, in order to 
account for the permanences in expericnce that make classification 
possible, she has to indulge in some curious reasoning in which 
“memory ” plays a double and self-contradictory réle—both that 
which recognises familiarity in the fact and that which gives to 
the fact its element of uniqueness. 

But altogether apart from logical objections there is a very 
practical objection to the philosophic method advocated by 
Bergson—that to most people its practice is impossible. Bergson 
is frequently regarded as the defender of science (especially 
biology) and common sense against the attacks of heartless 
mathematicians. This delusion, caused by an undue attention 
to the jelly-fishes’ eyes in Creative Evolution at the expense of the 
quasi-religious technique recommended in the Introduction to 
Metaphysics, is entirely dispelled by Mrs. Stephen’s book. Bergson 
appears in his true light as a mystic ; and as such he has to deal 
with the insoluble problem presented to every mystical religion— 
how to deal with the non-mystic. Let us imagine a non-mystic 
interested in philosophy, persuaded by such a book as this that 
up to the present he has been looking for truth along wrong lines 
and must start afresh on a new method. But how? Bergsonism 
(like all mysticisms) can only tell him what not to do: he must 
not analyse nor classify nor make distinctions, he must “ reverse 

the usual work of the intellect.” And when he asks for something 
positive to do, all he can be told is to “ make a big act of per- 
ception to embrace as wide a field as possible of past and present 
as a single fact directly known”! Well may we feel that this is 
an impossible task for one without the gift, and, sorrowful, return 
again to half-hearted pruning with Occam’s razor in the Cambridge 
orchards. 

However, there is one consoling thought for such a man. Mrs. 
Stephen quotes the modern psychological doctrine that nothing is 


ever forgotten by the mind as the chief reason for extending our 
“ virtual knowledge ” to include all our conscious life. But this 
unconscious knowledge, surely, cannot be brought to the surface 
by introspection, however prolonged, and it may well be that, 
even on the best Bergsonian principles, to a scientist patiently 
analysing and explaining for purely practical purposes is vouch- 
safed more “ direct knowledge ” of the “* whole of reality ” than 
to an intuitionist vainly trying by disusing his brain to use his 
mind. R. B. B. 


SPOTTING THE WINNER 


Friday Nights. By Epwarp Garnerr. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Garnett is the most distinguished and the most knowledg- 
able of critical tipsters. How many of us, in rash moments of 
enthusiasm, have backed for the Immortality Stakes steeds which 
have never even started; how few of us have winners to our 
credit, and how often does our stable information turn out to 
be less profitable than the judgment of those who rarely get near 
a book for professional purposes? Mr. Garnett, it is true, makes 
mistakes. He is a little too fond of giving praise to books which 
have almost every merit except that of being readable—to take 
two extremes, the short stories of Sarah Orme Jewett and the 
poems of Charles Doughty. Of Mr. Doughty’s great prose epic, 
Arabia Deserta, it is impossible to speak too highly, and Mr. 
Garnett, with Mr. D. G. Hogarth and a few other discerning 
enthusiasts, was one of the first men to praise the book rightly. 
It is, we suppose, his admiration for that book which forces him 
to find something equally admirable in The Dawn in Britain, 
that dead mass of shapeless granite which lies heavily across 
the broken ruins of the English language and English metre. 
He is aware that he has a difficult job. 


It is vexatious, he writes, for our immediate purpose that in his 
poems every part is so subordinate to the effect of the whole that 
to separate a passage from the context is as though we were to break 
away a portion of a limb from a statue. 


It is more than vexatious—it is incredible. Poe may have been 
wrong when he denied the possibility of a long poem; but this 
is certain, that there is no epic from the Iliad to The Ring and the 
Book from which the loving reader cannot extract short passages 
in which the artist concentrates his beauty. Mr. Garnett does 
quote what he thinks the best from The Dawn in Britain. He 
quotes twenty lines in which he finds “the genius of Roman 
civilisation, its imperial outlook, and the flavour of patrician 
luxury ’—a regular Lord Burleigh’s nod of a passage. Here 
are seven lines of his twenty : 

Thy maidens, Friend, be like to marble nymphs, 

Of Praxiteles, fetcht to Rome, those which 

Stand in impluvium of our golden house : 

Swift Cynthia's train, with silver bows; that seem, 

And rattling quivers, on their budded breasts, 

Leaping their high round flanks, on crystal fect, 

Follow, with loud holloa! the chase in heaven. 
Unless one feels that these lines, in their pompous and pre- 
tentious stiffness, have something of the stupidity which inspired 
the Neronian Palatine, it is difficult to understand Mr. Garnett’s 
eulogy. Again, he is not convincing in his praise of Miss Jewett. 
That New England novelist’s exiguous and fragile talent, much 
less remarkable than Mrs. Wilkins-Freeman’s or Miss Brown's, 
cannot fairly be called “ incomparable,” and if we are to say 
of her that she reproduces “* by written words a perfect illusion, 
a perfect mirage of life, with each character seen in its proper 
perspective in a just relation to the extcrior world around it, 
with everybody breathing his natural atmosphere and a general 
sense of life’s inevitable flux and flow diffused throughout the 
whole,” what language have we left for Tchehov, Tolstoy or 
Turgenev, for Thomas Hardy or Joseph Conrad ? The truth is, 
Mr. Garnett is temperamentally unfitted to deal with poetry or 
the prose idyll. He is of the prosaic kind which is easily taken 
in, if his heart is once captured. When he is at his best is when 
he needs most convincing, when he cannot be deceived by orna- 
ment or by sentiment. Hence came his early and complete 
acceptance of Conrad. He was suspicious of sea-stories. He 
regarded the sea—ignorant or unappreciative of Captain Marryat 
and Whyte Melville and Trelawney—as one “ of the unillumined 
tracts of swarming life,” and for him Conrad is something mira- 
culous, an artist who “ has appeared where he was least looked 
for.” A perfectly honest realism, with a romantic basis, or 
romanticism in quarters where he did not expect it, put Mr. 
Garnett on his mettle. He may have missed certain things— 
there is no mention of Bierce in his essay on American fiction ; 
he may undervalue the “ popular” author—he has little to say 
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of Booth Tarkington, but he misses far less than most. The 
paper here on Stephen Crane is a singularly just and needed 
tribute to an author insufficiently honoured, except by his fellow- 
craftsmen, both here and in America. In the note on D. H. 
Lawrence, Mr. Garnett succeeds most admirably in keeping his 
head and doing Mr. Lawrence justice. The note on American 
poetry can be skipped—it shows nothing but kindness, and 
kindness is fatal to poets ; but the few pages on Mr. Hergesheimer 
and Mr. Sherwood Anderson are sound and honest work. 

It is ungracious, perhaps, to end on a note of complaint, but 
we cannot help wishing that Mr. Garnett had taken rather more 
pains with the form of his book. Instead of reprinting old and 
disconnected essays on such authors as Tchehov or Conrad, he 
would have done his great subjects and himself more justice 
had he used this old work as notes for a new study, a study at 
once deeper and longer than any he has attempted. Too much 
of the book is journalism of the moment—and the moment is 
often that of ten, twenty or more years ago. The interest of 
many of the pages is historical rather than critical—and in some 
instances, for example, the essay on Ibsen and England, much 
of the paper must be almost unintelligible except to those who 
already have a fairly good historical knowledge of the subject. 


TRIVIA 


Trivia; or, The Art of Walking the Streets of London. By Mr. 
Joun Gay. Introduction and Notes by W. H. Wm.1aMs. 
Daniel O’Connor. £2 2s. 


This is a charming edition of a sprightly, mock-heroic, observant 
and most elegant effusion in verse, which it is still a pleasure 
to read apart from antiquarian interest. The old engravings 
which illustrate it show, with the exception of two from Hogarth, 
the streets of Queen Anne’s London on their best behaviour; 
when a procession is passing, or when a few little ladies and 
gentlemen are strolling about, apparently intent upon the archi- 
tecture; the text of the lively and amiable Mr. Gay, however, 
gives a different impression of the same streets. Timid, 
easy-tempered, quick to observe, laugh at himself and sympathise 
with others, he was just the man to chronicle the adventures 
of a London pedestrian. 
though his explorations are limited to a few square miles of 
houses. It is with the solemnity of an explorer that he advises 
us how we should be shod and clothed for such desperate 
adventures. Book II. opens: 


Thus far the Muse has traced in useful Lays, 

The proper Implements for Wintry Ways ; 
Has taught the Walker, with judicious Eyes, 

To read the various Warnings of the Skies. 
Now venture, Muse, from Home to range the Town, 
And for the publick Safety risque thy own. 


No traveller returned from Tibet or Abyssinia could give more 
precise directions concerning the manner in which the natives 
should be treated or how dangers are to be avoided : 


If Wheels bar up the Road, when streets are crost, 

With gentle Words the Coachman’s Ear accost : 

He ne’er the Threat, or harsh Command obeys, 

But with Contempt the spatter’d Shoe surveys. 
Again: 

When waggish Boys the stunted Beesom ply, 

To rid the slabby Pavement; pass not by 

E’er thou hast held their Hands ; some heedless Flirt 

Will over-spread thy Calves with spatt’ring Dirt. 

Where Porters’ Hogsheads roll from Carts aslope, 

Or Brewers down steep Cellars stretch the Rope, 

Where counted Billets are by Carmen tost ; 

Stay thy rash Steps, and walk without the Post. 


Let not the Ballad-Singer’s shrilling Strain 

Amid the Swarm thy list’ning Ear detain : 

Guard well thy Pocket; for these Syrens stand, 

To aid the Labours of the diving Hand ; 

Confed’rate in the Cheat, they draw the Throng, 

And Cambrick Handkerchiefs reward the Song. 
It is risky apparently to cross Lincoln’s Inn Fields by night, 
and “‘ May thy virtue guard thee through the Roads, of Drury’s 
mazy Courts, and dark Abodes.”’ The danger here is of another 
kind: 

*Tis She who nightly strowls with saunt’ring Pace, 

No stubborn Stays her yielding Shape embrace ; 

Beneath the Lamp her Tawdry Ribbons glare, 

The new-scower’d Manteau, and the slattern Air ; 

High-draggled Petticoats her Travels show, 

And hollow Cheeks with artful Blushes glow ; 


Indeed, he is a true traveller in his way, * 


With flatt’ring Sounds she soothes the cred’lous Ear, 
My noble Captain! Charmer! Love! my Dear! 
In Riding-hood, near Tavern-Doors she plies, 

Or muffled Pinners hide her livid Eyes, 

With empty Bandbox she delights to range, 

And feigns a distant Errand from the Change ; 
Nay, she will oft’ the Quakers Hood prophane, 
And trudge demure the rounds of Drury Lane, 
She darts from Sarsnet Ambush wily Leers, 

Twitches thy Sleeve, or with familiar Airs, 

Her Fan will pat thy Cheek; these Snares disdain, 
Nor gaze behind thee, when she turns again. 


Beware too the sham quarrel, and all “ the petty rapines of the 
night’ ; if your sword has a silver hilt in the crowd “ The subtil 
Artist will thy Side disarm.” 

Nor is thy Flaxen Wigg with safety worn ; 

High on the Shoulder, in the Basket born, 

Lurks the sly Boy; whose Hand to Rapine bred, 

Plucks off the curling Honours of the Head. 


The winter scenes are excellently painted; and descriptions 
interesting to the antiquaryabound. The verse burlesques not only 
the didacticism of the period, when poems on The Art of Pleasing 
in Conversation, Of Knowing One’s Self, Of Painting in Oils were 
common, but also its passion for classical diction and allusion. 
Mr. Williams provides an admirable introduction, well written 
and judicious, as well as pages of learned entertaining notes. He 
is professor of English Literature in the University of Tasmania. 
Happy Tasmania to possess a professor whose pains are so 
evidently self-delighting and whose erudition is so lightly worn! 


SOCIALISATION 


Socialisation in Theory and Practice. 
Translated by H. J. ‘TENNING. 
10s. 6d. 


Herr Stroebel has written what is, d<spite its defects, an 
exceedingly valuable book. He is a moderate Socialist, and 
was Minister of Finance in the Prussian Government formed 
after the Revolution of 1418. But he has been forced into 
disagreement with his principal colleagues in the German 
Socialist Parties, chiefly by a difference of attitude concerning 
socialisation. The difference is one not of principle but of pace 
and method. Herr Stroebel holds that in 1919 and 1920 the 
Socialists in the German Government lost, through their own 
hesitancy and unpreparedness, a great opportunity. They 
might have laid firmly the foundation of a new economic order: 
in fact, through their internal differences and their delays, they 
have allowed the capitalist order to become completely re-estab- 
lished, and are thus largely responsible for the chaotic condition 
of the German economic system to-day. 

By far the most valuable part of Herr Stroebel’s book is that 
in which he gives a consecutive account of the rise and fall of 
the socialisation movement in the German Empire. He explains 
how the general expectation of impending socialisation of the 
vit 1 industries—especially the coal industry—gave place 
gradually, as nothing was done, to a fatalistic acquiescence in 
the restoration of the old system. He records the work of the 
First Socialisation Commission, with its definite declaration in 
favour of public ownership, and the Second Commission, in 
which Herr Rathenau was able to rally half the members t. 
his plan of limited private ownership under strict community 
control. He exposes the ridiculous fiasco of the Socialisation 
Law, which has resulted only in establishing more firmly than 
ever the control of the great coal syndicates and the subordina- 
tion to them of the Labour representatives, who, in order to 
secure a living wage, are led to acquiesce in every demand for 
higher prices that the syndicates advance. 

Herr Stroebel’s account of the discussions which have raged 
in Germany concerning the proper form of management for 
nationalised industries is also exceedingly interesting. All 
groups have been united in rejecting direct State management, 
on the ground that bureaucratic administration is unsuited to 
industrial development. All groups have favoured, in varying 
degrees, the participation in control of workers, technicians, 
consumers, and the public. Herr Stroebel stresses the danget 
of any system which seeks to combine worker ’ ccntrol with 
private capitalist ownership; for this in Germany has led merely 
to a union of workers and employers to force up prices at a 
public expense, and the workers have lacked the technic 
knowledge to criticise the financial calculations placed before 
them by employers. The result has been rising wages, more 
than counteracted by higher prices, and vast profits, W 


By Hetnricu Srroeser. 
P. S. King and Son. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF OFFICIAL 
INDEPENDENCE. 


By R. MACGREGOR DAWSON, M.A., D.Sc. (Econ.). 
With Introduction by GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A. Ios. 6d; 
postage, 9d. [Ready shortly. 
This book is an attempt to analyse the conception of independence in 
the Modern State—an idea which, though it finds expression in a multitude 
of practical forms, has been ignored by the majority of writers on Politics. 
In order to make the discussion more concrete, the author has thought it 
wiser to confine himself to Canadian Government, and has only eniarged 
this sphere when comparison with some other country demanded it. 


A HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


By HAROLD A. INNIS, Ph.D. 12s. 6d.; postage, od. 
[In the Press. 


In this Study an attempt has been made to trace the History of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway from an Evolutionary and Scientific point of 
view. 

ConTENTS :—Introduction: The Pacific Coast; The Hudson Bay 
Drainage Basin; On the St. Lawrence—From National to Economic 
Union (1870-1880)—Fulfilment of the Contract—Expansion of the Road 
and the Development of Freight Traffic—The Freight Rate Situation— 
Passenger Traffic—Earnings from Operations—Expenses—Total Receipts 
—Capital—Conclusion—A ppendix. 


THE TRADE CYCLE. 


An Account of the Causes Producing Rhythmical Changes 
in the Activity of Business. By F. LAVINGTON, M.A., 
Girdler’s Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 
3s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 

Economist.—** Mr. Lavington has performed a difficult and very useful 
task extremely well in the volume in which he explains, in terms capable 
of being understood by all and sundry, provided they are prepared to 
concentrate their attention, the workings and progress of Trade Cycles . . . 
at once the best and simplest account of the fluctuations of industry that 
has been published.” 


ORCHARD HOUSE, 
2 & 4 GT. SMITH ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 
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LABOUR IN TRANSITI 


A Survey of British Industrial 
History since 1914 


By 
WILLIAM AYLOTT ORTON 





“A painstaking and accurate recital of the out- 
standing facts of seven eventful years.”—The New 
Statesman. 


“Mr. Orton gives a careful, impartial, and well-balanced 
account of industrial events and their reactions on Labour 
policy since 1914. . . . Its accuracy in matters of fact 
appears to be beyond question.’"—The Nation and The 
Atheneum. 


“A continuous, clear and intelligent narrative, written 


with a commendable absence of bias on either side.” — 
The Times. 


,, . Am exceedingly useful book. As a repository of facts 
it is beyond praise.”—The Church Times. 





Published by PHILIP ALLAN & CO., 
5 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 


has just published 
JEAN CARRERE'S 


brilliant critical study of the great French 
Masters of Literature. 


DEGENERATION IN THE 
GREAT FRENCH MASTERS. 


By Jean Carrere. 153s. net. 
M. Carrere has new and penetrating things to say about the modern 
French masters, from Balzac to Zola, and he says them with rare charm, 


THE MACEDONIAN' CAM- 


PAIGN:A History of the Salonica Expedi- 


tion (1915-1918). By Luigi Villari, M.C. With 
6 maps and 37 illustrations. Cloth, 25s. net. 

The first complete account of the campaign, All the chief Allied 
armies were represented on the Macedonian front, and it was an 
admirable field for the comparative study of the various methods and 
policies, as well as of the various national idiosyncrasies and the causes 
of inter-Allied solidarity or the reverse. 


SIX YEARS IN BOLIVIA. Bya.v.. 


Guise. With many illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 21s. net. 

This is a story of ventures and misadventures in a remote, inland 
country. Tales of the Aymara Indians are woven into the narrative, 
their outbursts of hideous savagery, their feasts and sacrifices, and their 
astounding pastimes, such as the games in which a defenceless and 
unresisting throng is made the sport of bulls. 


GYPSYING THROUGH CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA. By Eugene Cunningham. 


Demy 8vo. 





With photographs by Norman Hartman. 
Cloth, 21s. net. 


The “travelogue” of a wanderer who, with a trailmate, set out on a 
trip overland on horseback and afoot through the picturesque “ banana 
republic” of Central America. He purposely avoided the beaten track 
in an endeavour to penetrate those regions where native customs are 
still untouched by modern innovations. 


WILD NATURE AND COUN- 
TRY LIFE. By A Woodman. Withan introduction 


by H. J. Massingham. Cloth, 6s. net. 


Charming and intimate nature studies by a working forester. 


Tue TRAVELS OF TIADATHA. 


By Owen Rutter. Author of “The Song of Tiadatha.” 
4s. 6d. net. 


Readers of “The Song of Tiadatha” will welcome his post-war 
adventures. 


WHY EUROPE LEAVES HOME. 


By Kenneth L. Roberts. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net, 


A very unorthodox and stimulating book on a variety of subjects from 
the continental emigration to America to the effects of Drink in the 
British Isles. 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK RE- 
PUBLIC : A Survey of its History and 


Geography, its Political and Cultural Organisation, and its 
Economic Resources. By J. Cisar and F. Pokorny. With 
maps, diagrams, and illustrations. Royal 8vo. Cloth, gs. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
Tue STREET or true GAZELLE. 


Author of “Revelation.” Cloth, 


, 


By Dulcie Deamer. 
7s, 6d, net, 
A thrilling romance of the Roman days in Palestine. 


BEDOUIN LOVE. By Arthur Weigall, 


7s, 6d, net. (3rd. impression.) 

“Mr. Arthur Weigall has already given us * Madeline of the Desert’ 
and * The Dweller in the Desert,’ and here he is again with the lure of 
Egypt and another amorous pair in ‘ Bedouin Love,’ where the same 
old magic is recaptured to new purpose.—The Referee, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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have sufficed to place the great capitalists firmly in control of 
public affairs. 

On the subject of consumers’ representation Herr Stroebel 
is also illuminating. He points out that consumers’ repre- 
sentatives have been largely drawn from employers in industries 
using the products of the industry in question. Thus, the coai 
consumers are largely represented on the Imperial Coal Council 
by iron and steel magnates. The result in this case has been a 
partnership—a “ sharing of the swag ”—by coalowners and iron 
and steel employers, the latter allowing coal prices to increase 
and using their increase as a reason for even larger advances 
in the price of iron and steel. 

Herr Stroebel’s account brings out clearly many problems 
and difficulties which have hardly begun to be appreciated here. 
Above all, he stresses the almost inevitable failure of attempts 
to devise plans of socialisation on the spur of the moment, without 
any previous discussion of policies and methods among those 
responsible for initiating the change. Labour leaders in Great 
Britain have discussed and thought about these matters even 
less than the German Socialists. It would do every believer 
in socialisation good to read Herr Stroebel’s book and to en- 
deavour to think out its applications to the situation in this 
country. 

A considerable and far less interesting section of the book 
is devoted to an account of the measures of socialisation adopted 
in Russia and in the short-lived Hungarian Soviet Republic. 
Herr Stroebel is strongly anti-Bolshevik, and criticises severely 
the tactics which first encouraged the collapse of Russian 
industry, and then only took in hand the problem of a recon- 
struction on Socialist lines. Here he is on ground already 
trodden by a number of critics ; and he suffers from the weak- 
nesses which have beset others in the same field—defective 
information and the fact that almost every first-hand observer 
has been under the influence of strong partisan spirit on the 
one side or the other. The valuable part of his book is that 
which deals with Germany, which he knows at first hand; and 
it is valuable not only for the light it throws on German con- 
ditions, but equally because the problems of German industry 
are largely the problems of industry all the world over—in this 
country as well as on the Continent of Europe. 


THE CANADIAN REVISION OF THE 
ANGLICAN PRAYER BOOK 


The Story of the Canadian Revision of the Prayer Book. By 
W. J. Armirace, D.D., Ph.D. With a Foreword by the 
Most Rev. S. P. Marneson, D.D., Archbishop of Rupert’s 
Land and Primate of All Canada. Cambridge University 
Press. 9s. 


This book makes it seem almost unpatriotic to speak merely of 
the Church of England. What do they know of the Church of 
England who only England know ? The learned author inevitably 
quotes the Primate of All Canada as, in his turn, quoting; 
** Daughter Iam in my mother’s house, but mistress in my own ” 
—in illustration of Canada’s right to discuss such matters as 
whether it shall retain the full perfection of the Athanasian Creed, 
From what small beginnings revision sprang is shown in the 
words : “ The amendment moved by Mr. Mathew Wilson was to 
delete the word ‘ fundamental’ before ‘ principles,’ and also all 
reference to the Ornaments Rubric. The mover, Mr. Mathew 
Wilson, had the honour of being the first churchman in Canada 
to move definitely a resolution in favour of revision. He was a 
man of great legal acumen, far-sighted to a degree, and of the 
soundest judgment. His seconder was Mr. Charles Jenkins, of 
Petrolea, a pioneer in the oil industry of Canada, a keen business 
man, possessing a well-stored mind, and with literary tastes.” 
Begun under such auspices, revision has rightly been slow and 
cautious, and dangerous emendations have had short shrift, 
Thus “ Archdeacon Cody suggested the response from the 
Japanese Prayer Book: ‘And make wars to cease in all the 
world’; but did not press it to a vote, as the temper of the 
Committee seemed to be unfavourable.” Similarly “ this large 
and representative Committee” rejected, among other sug- 
gestions, the substitution of “ peace” for ‘“ wealth” in the 
Prayer for the King’s Majesty, after the Archbishop of Algoma, 
rising to his feet, had remarked that “ a time might arise when it 
would not be right nor well for the King to be at peace.” And 
the word “ Empire ” has been retained as against the subversive 
suggestion of “Commonwealth” in the alternative prayer, 
though “The prayer originally adopted has undergone con- 
siderable pruning, and has been altered in many particulars, 


For instance, its original address was ‘ O Lord our God,’ instead 
of ‘O Lord God Almighty.’” The author, however, does not 
fall into the mistake of using exaggerated language about trifles. 
He refers to the outbreak of the Great War, which delayed the 
Canadian revision of the Prayer Book, as a “ regrettable incident.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Forty-Odd Years in the Literary Shop. By James L. Forp. New 
fork: E. P. Dutton and Co. 5 dollars. 

The author, who has acted as press agent as well as dramatic and 
literary critic, has assisted in making many reputations, but his pen 
is often cynical enough in his terse portraits here of the many famous 
or notorious men and women he has known. “I regard the modern 
science of publicity,” he says, ‘‘as one of the great evils of the day 
and a distinct menace to the charm and beauty of private life. It 
has given us a false perspective of life, caused us to revere the un- 
worthy, and thrown into the background those persons of real dis- 
tinction who are too proud to get themselves into print.” He 
notes that “as a giver of banquets in which gracious hos- 
pitality and the main chance were deftly blended, Colonel Harvey, 
now the United States Ambassador to Great Britain, was without a 
peer.” Theatrical personalities bulk largely in Mr. Ford’s memoirs, 
and among them are to be found several English figures, notably 
Irving and Ellen Terry. The book may, perhaps, rank as of more 
than merely ephemeral interest for its personal record of a vanishing 
American life. It gives us more than a glimpse of a Bohemianism 
which Mr. Johnson has relegated to limbo. ‘To this day,” remarks 
Mr. Ford, no friend of his and his kind, “I feel grateful to many 
men, older and more experienced than mysclf, for the counsel and 
encouragement that they used to give me over beer and wine-stained 
tables in and near Washington Square. Nor can I imagine colloquies 
such as those that taught me so much about the trade of writing 
taking place over glasses of ice-water.” 


An Introduction to Co-operation in India, By C. F. Srnicxiann, 
1.C.S. Humphrey Milford. 3s. 6d. 


This is a useful little book, describing the very rapid growth of 
the Co-operative movement in India during the past decade. Indian 
Co-cperation flourishes mainly among agriculturists, especially the 
poorer peasants, and the predominant type of organisation is the 
Credit Society, on the modcl of the Raffeisen Societies of Germany, 
that is, working on a basis of unlimited liability. The mass of the 
Indian Co-operatives are thus of a very rudimentary type: in Mr. 
Strickland’s view the more advanced forms cannot develop rapidly 
until the peasant has been released from the burden of debt, and 
taught through the Credit Societies habits of thrift and better business. 
The Indian Government, especially during the past ten years, has 
actively promoted Indian Co-operation, over which it exercises a 
considerable amount of supervision. But there are signs of growing 
independence, and it is notable that the movement works practically 
without State financial assistance. Mr. Strickland’s useful handbook 
is the first of a series dealing with the organisation and problems of 
the “India of To-day.” The Indian Government is to be congratu- 
lated on its enterprise in producing them, and Mr. Strickland on the 
absence of officialism and official phraseology in his very competent 
survey. 


India and the English. By B. Wincrieip-Srratrorp. Introduction 
by the Hon. Srinivasa Sastri. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

In his foreword commending this little book Mr. Sastri remarks 
that the ignorance of India displayed by Anglo-Indians is more 
accurately to be described as wrong knowledge. Mrs. Wingfield- 
Stratford is not an Anglo-Indian. Her experience of India was 
gained during the war. It has led her into the interested study of 
certain aspects of the country which are too generally neglected, 
and it enables her to give a candid description of Anglo-Indian station 
life, both civil and military. The accuracy of her picture in its main 
lines is not to be disputed, and it should fulfil a serviceable purpose 
in helping home-staying English people to understand one matter 
about which not nearly enough has been written—namely, the 
immense importance, in the development of the present crisis, of 
the wide gulf which the official classes have made and maintained 
between themselves and the Indian people. Mrs. Wingfield-Stratford 
has sensible things to say about Indian character and culture, 
but she takes, we think, a far too favourable view of the caste 
system in relation to modern Indian needs. Her chapters would 
have been decidedly better for a little hard welding, and a number 
of minor errors make the book less pleasing than it should have been. 
To call the Indian village a “little cosmogony,” for example, is to 
tempt the reader into a wrong inference, for the book is not the work 
of an uncultivated writer. 


The Call of the Wildflower. By Henry S. Satr. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

Mr. Salt, though he came to the quest of flowers in his later years, 
has discovered its charm to the full, and long surmounted the beginner's 
difficulties. Botanesque terminology, as he calls it, is one of them, and 
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The Pioneer Society. FOUNDED 1843. 


‘ ARETHUSA ” 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
Received to date £7,000 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's Work 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 9,000 
boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 1,100 
boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons: Twetr MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. Tue PrRIncE oF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, EsqQ., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. Clayton, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esq, 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow WALLEN and Henry G. CopELAnD. 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa’’ Training Ship, 








164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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WHAT we RUSSIAN HARVES[ ? 


QUAKER REPORTS. 


From Buzuluk: “ Intense heat and wind scorching 
and ruining crops before matured. Millet failed 
in twenty districts.” 

From Sorochiskoje: “ Situation coming winter 
twice as serious as expected one month 
ago. Rye harvest 40 to 80 per cent. less than 
expected June 16. Unless good rain within one 
week, later crops mostly lost.” 


DO NOT FORGET 


that millions have died of the famine and 
that all over Russia there are thousands of 
orphaned little ones left to the mercy of 
the world. 


To help rebuild the broken 
To feed the starving 
To clothe the naked 

lives of the famine victims— 


THIS IS THE TASK BEFORE US. 


This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
which is co-operating with the “ Save the Children” Fund and the 
Russian Famine Relsef Fund in the — i ~ dl ee —y~ 
Famine. wm which may, if desir ont v4 
these Funds, should be sent to the RUSS AN FAMINE. ‘REL E 
FUND, poly 5, General I Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C 
Send gifts of clothing (with the name and address of sender aati and 
aa 5 parece) to THE FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5 New Street 
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5 TO SAVE THE 
= SHIPWRECKED 5 = 


ONE MILLION 


Men and Women wanted 
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Who will give 
a FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR 
That Maintain the whole Spouse Sete round Fs 5,000 miles 
of coast. Last year the Institution rece wy yy Five Shillings ; 
and the year’ outing oan 
At OFF ca ® has received 513032 Five es. 


It still urgently needs 687,368 Five Shillings. 
Will you be “*Ome im m Million **? 
If so please send your Five Shillings TO-DAY, and 
remember the Life-Boats in your will. 
THEY RECE:vVE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F, 8H 
#. E F. SHEE, M.A. 


Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Crose Road, W.C.2 





























DEATH DUTIES. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR | 

2 Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy ) 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

“ er Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. | 


= should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
LT a Professor bave come upor us as « reve- 
batr ou ple, tac lucid pope t Fe ween \) 
Price 7d. post free from ) 
a J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
: 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W.1. }) 














BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, ETC. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central i515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 





OOKS.—Bradley’s In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905, 
21s.; Freemasoury Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915; 
Anderson's Constitutions, 1769, £3 38.; Burke’s Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d. ; 

Burke's Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d.; Holbrook Jackson, The Eighteen-Nincties, rst Edition, 
1913, £3 38.; Lord Dunsany’s Book of Wonder, rst Edition, £3 10s.; Time and the 
Gods, 1st Edition, {2 10s.; Fifty-one Tales, rst Edition, 25s.; Hume's Spanish 
Influence on English Literature, 5s.; Baldwin Brown, Stoics and Saints, 1893, 28. 9d.; 
Rae’s Life of Adam Smith, 1895, 6s. ; Gribble’s Romantic Life of Shelley, 1911, 7s. 6d. ; 
Scientific Papers of John Couch Adams, 2 Vols., 1896, {1 ; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
illus. by Chinese artists, rst Edition, 13s.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, last 
Edition, 1914, 428., for 6s.; Chesterton's The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d.; Soldier Songs 
by Patrick Macgill, signed, limited edition, 10s. 6d., 1917 ; The Equinox, to Vols., rare, 
£15; Durham and Northumberland Parish Registers, 33 Vols., £7 108.; Greenwich 
Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruikshank, 1526, {10; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, 
magnificent lot, {30 ; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21; Illustrated London News, 
46 Vols., {12 ; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 Vols., privately 
printed, {3 10s.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, 
£2 2s.; Froude’s Short Studies English in Ireland and History England, 19 Volis., half 
morocco, fine set, {6 6s.; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 Vols., {2 28.; Lane's 
Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 Vols., 1..P. only 250 done, {6 6s.; Suess Face 
of the Earth, 4 Vols., {4 48s.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, {3 15s. ; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 Vols., 
£7 78.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable 
Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, {3 5s. ; Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsicy, 
1912, 158.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant. Books WANTED : 
Joyce Ulysses; Cabell’s Jurgen; Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902.-BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, yo Bright Street, Birmingham. 





Boks FOR SALE B— Beene Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols. , {3 7. 64.) Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 i08.: 
Sir Walter Scott's Novela, a5 vols., £3 158.3; Burton's Arablan Nights, 17 vols., 
unexpurgated, £20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates Alken, 
£10 10s.; an's Sictlenary ef Pelntem, 9 vols. 
4 vols., 358.4 tury t 
3! . £3 38.); Dumas’ Celebrated Cri 8 vols., 
tst edition, 638. ; Ham Parish 
Physician, illus., 5 vols., 308. (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll 





42 vols., hf. . £4 48.5 I's Sexual Ph , 48. 64.; Beardsicy’s 
ERarly Later Work, 2 vols., 508.; rare books sw state wants; catalogucs 
free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries —HOotianpd Bros., 
Book Merchants, 21 J Bright Street, Birmingham. 





TO BE LET AND WANTED. 





TUDLAND, NEAR SWANAGE, DORSET.—Charming, well- 
built, 6-roomed Cottage. Ideal for literary folk or painters. Five minutes 
fromsea. Waterlaidon. Large Garden. To be let furnished, from September, 

for winter. Very low rent.—Apply Mas, Gwytuer, at above address. 





yee —Unique old raftered Farmhouse, antiquely furnished, 
in secluded country (London 18 miles, station Merstham, 14 miles), to be Let 

Furnished from October 1st for seven months, or longer. Six bedrooms, 
bathroom (h. and c.). Two or three sitting-rooms. Garden. Garage. Pony and 
Trap and Motor-cycle by arrangement. Daily cook available. Rent four guineas 
a week.—Apply Mrs. Grorrrey Wxitwortn, The Mount, St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe, 
Dover. 





( . OOD HOME WANTED by asietaiaiii with aint ter, nearly 7. 
Household, matron’s or secretarial duties, or charge of child.—Apply Box 767 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. , 











OOMS, with Breakfast. Gentlewomen (prof., bus., students), temp. 
or perm.; gas fires; quict, select.—PARKER, to E ndsleigh Street, W.C. 1 











ab rae tg” 1 RECEIVED in a am and beautifully situated house, 

N.W. 1 district. References required. 2 gns. Rooms, breakfast, 

dinner and al) meals on Saturday and one —Box 735, New STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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an eye to see and distinguish is another. Things might be said in 
favour of unromantic names which recall medicinal uses. Perhaps the 
simples of Nature might hold their own against the doctor’s compounds, 
if we had the courage and skill to use them. Mr. Salt tells us that he 
planted the handsome water-violet in his garden, found it eaten by 
a water-vole, and did not interfere with a fellow-vegetarian. We 
are certainly against the people who plant Alpines on Snowdon, 
or sow flowers anywhere outside their own special domain. &.There are 
escapes enough already from gardens, and additions like the American 
yellow Mimulus now adorn many English streams. Surely Nature 
should be left to her own business. Flowers should rise and fall, 
struggle to success or extinction, even as the race of men. 

As for the people who tear flowers up root and stock, they deserve, 
as Mr. Salt says, to be sent to Botany Bay. It is unwise ever to indi- 
cate the haunt of a rare flower. We have never seen a primrose in 
Epping Forest ; it is tco near London. Those who have daffodils 
in their parks near towns are subject to bands of marauders. All Mr. 
Salt’s chapters are enjoyable, and we hope the readers he teaches to 
find flowers like the inchbean or our beautiful native orchids will be 
careful not to exterminate them. 


A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West. By R. W. and 
A. J. Cartyte. Vol. IV. By A.J. Cartyite. Blackwood. 30s. 
The appearance of a new volume of this work is an event. Dr. 
Carlyle and his brother have set before themselves a huge task, and 
the four substantial volumes they have published hardly bring them 
half way towards its completion. Their method is admirably scholarly, 
and precludes haste. In this volume, Dr. Carlyle deals with the 
developing theories of the relations of Empire and Papacy from the 
tenth to the twelfth century. He discusses at length the investiture 
controversy, the claims of Gregory VII., the attitude of writers such 
as John of Salisbury and Gerhof of Reichenberg. His general con- 
clusion is that, despite the interpretation often placed on Gregory’s 
claims, there was up to the twelfth century no established view in 
ecclesiastical circles of the sovereignty of ecclesiastical over temporal 
power. Isolated writers did make the claim, but it was hardly 
even implicit in Gregory’s attitude. All good libraries should get 
this book, which is both invaluable for reference and the one first- 
class English authority on the subject. 


THE CITY 


HE statement has often been made in these notes that 
the rise in gilt-edged securities is largely due to the 
depression in trade, which resulted in money ordinarily 

employed in industry being temporarily diverted to Stock 
Exchange investments. The truth of this is exemplified in a 
striking manner by the accounts of the Horseley Bridge and 
Engineering Company, Limited, for the financial year ended 
March 8ist last, which show that, instead of having to borrow 
money to carry out works in hand as is ordinarily the case, and 
was indeed the case in the previous year, the company now actu- 
ally has over half its capital free in investments and cash. With 
an issued capital of only £250,000 (it having neither debentures 
nor preference shares), it has £120,746 invested in 5} per cent. 
Treasury Bonds, £19,319 in cash and £24,900 more owing to it 
than it owes to others. As the company’s name implies, it 
carries out bridge building and other public works, and is an old 
established concern dating from 1878, with an excellent dividend 
record. At the general meeting, the chairman stated that the 
value of work in progress was only £8,299, as compared with 
£118,790 at the corresponding date last year, the lowest amount 
in the history of the company. This time last year they were 
deploring German competition, but that has become unimportant 
compared to the competition now experienced from other British 
firms. The company could have obtained many orders at low 
prices, but, although this policy was followed for a time to 
provide work for the men, the directors decided that the limit 
had been reached in this direction. Contracts, which are being 
given are being limited to those firms which are prepared to 
suffer the greatest loss. Of the company’s total output something 
like 70 per cent. is for abroad, and with the present state of the 
exchanges the lack of work is comprehensible enough. 


* * * 


In other parts of the world there is plenty of work urgently 
requiring to be done, but most of the large colonial and foreign 
railways have been passing through bad times. With the advent 
of cheaper money it is possible that the Dominions will be issuing 
loans to carry out delayed improvement schemes, and the 
Horseley Bridge and Engineering Company anticipates receiving 
its share. Business may be bad, but this concern is certainly in 


a specially strong financial position, for it has over half its 


capital absolutely liquid, and its big holdings of Treasury Bonds 
can be sold at a handsome profit on the purchase price, and its 
running charges are low. Even on last year’s poor working the 
company was able to pay a dividend of 5 per cent., free of income 
tax, and to transfer to the reserve £10,000, making that fund 
£90,000—equal to 36 per cent. of the capital; besides this, the 
report states that the company’s freehold land and buildings, 
plant, machinery, etc., which have been consistently written 
down, were valued in December last at much higher figures than 
appear in the balance sheet, but the directors did not propose to 
take advantage of this appreciation in values—a sign that the 
company is being run for business purposes and not for the sake 
of enriching London financiers. If the shares of this company 
can be obtained at their nominal quotation of about 14s. 6d., 
they appear to be well worth buying as a lock-up investment. 


* * * 


Quotations have recovered somewhat from the worst during 
the week, but have been temporarily affected by the murder of 
Michael Collins. Czecho-Slovakian 8 per cent. Loan is being 
largely bought—possibly by the Government of that country, 
for the great improvement in that exchange, contrary to the 
tendency of all the other European exchanges, makes such 
repurchase extremely profitable. Tobacco shares continue 
strong; but I do not trust this market; there are too many 
prominent insiders wishful of “ getting out’ at a profit. The 
Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Company issues a very poor 
report, and to pay its preference dividend has to dip into reserves. 
This company is notorious for its labour troubles. Oil shares are 
firmer, but rubber shares remain weak on the low price of the 


commodity. 
* « * 


Some figures, without comment : 


Watney, Combe, Reid and Company, Ltd., Brewers. 
Capital: £4,500,000 34% Perpetual First Debenture stock. 
£1,783,764 5%, (fixed interest) First Preference stock. 
£3,185,410 4% Preferred Ordinary stock. 
£796,353 Deferred Ordinary stock.* 


Net profit, Price per 
-Year ended Dividend on before paying £100 
June 30th. Deferred stock. Debenture Deferred 
interest. stock. 
£ £ 
1913 ee oe Nil 360,836 se 4 
1914 oe ee Nil 408,863 ee 23 
1915 na _ Nil 414,792 oe 12 
1916 es e* Nil 386,036 ee 15 
1917 " wa ’ 516,637 a 
1918 mi - 16% .. 648,815 ... 180 
1919 od .. 24% 591,994 .. 200 
1920 6 ee 24% 616,684 ee 200 
1921 i asi 24% 439,683 «< a 
1922 oe 7 82% 770,411 oe 242 


* In 1906, Deferred stock was written down 75% to provide 
for lost capital. In 1922, bonus distribution of 100% on 


Deferred stock. 
A. Emi Davies. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s. ; three months, 7s. 6d. 








ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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SCHOOLS. 


LECTURES, ETC. 








GIRLS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
A ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
History, M.A., Dublin and siveaped’, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
— (G.P.D.S.T.), ‘Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 
Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a ba ey education up to the age of 14 
The buildings, standing in ro} acres, are those hitherto” occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 








HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, H.W. (0 Sow siantes fom 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely- timbered Co 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing- -field under con- 
struction. 





—Headmaster: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon).. 





BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
it food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 


of Ab 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warpen, Abbo' botsholme, Rocester, Derb or 
ne eae CAG. ng re Hoa. Secretary, Abbotsholme 
41 Palece Mansions, Kensington, W 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
ee 0 Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home ‘life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South wns and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School @ first-class Modern Education on Natural 
San, Sa, time-tables. 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Ma lation if aptitude is shown. 
tessori Ss branch 


Mon ; > Housecraft and Domestic Science 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicmoxzis and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 





DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—For information apply 


Ancto-Swiss EpucatTionaL AcEncy (Lausanne and 21 St. Comets Ge 
8.W. 1), which represents many of the best Schools and arranges for eundnetad 
parties of pupils. Next party September 14th. 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education ad om 

Education without residence {40 noe: — 5 whe 

scholar of Newnham College, also of Gray College. 








MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage by means of Literature, A’ , Music, 
Dancing and dicraft of every ption ; to increase resource and ini ative by 
practical work such as na of ie ae The girls will be 


for advanced work in Music 
hing Fgh EE 
as should be part of 


Gerrard’ 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. "The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





HE STREETLY FREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for from 5 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the Prrvcrpat. 





ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


S*,,@ GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
a pees in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, y home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
house .S delightfully tual in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principai: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus Posy Ria 





HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, —— 


En LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. rt. 
UNIVERSITY sy" My! ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
. oo. — B,it @ year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
F*fonnaurro BDUCATIONAL, INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 


° Demonstration 
¥ n are Chairman, = > © 
suret, . A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, 


Education, apply to Puede the ne Lawrence. 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES, First class throughout. 
Oct. 3. ART CITIES OF N. ITALY. 4 weeks. 79 gns. 
Oct. 3. GRAND ITALIAN TOUR. 6 weeks, 110 gns. 
Nov. 13. ACROSS EUROPE TOGREECE. 36days. 175 gns. 
MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. ro. 





Colet Gardens, 
teflore, M.A} “Hon,” Tres 

Arthur G M.A.—For 
*. ¥-,'4 4a 











A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341, 





Sp —y~ ay WEST.—Croham — Boarding House, 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter trams and shops. Gas stove 
in Private car.—Apply K. M. Exus. 





OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, 29 Knyveton Road, East Cliff. 
Board Residence, Pleasant Garden, Garage. From 3 Guineas. 





EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms. Five acres. Billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 573. 6d. Write for 

Prospectus.—LITTLEDEAN HOUSE, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 





RIGHTON BOARDING “4 - All bedrooms 
agent pA AT he Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mrs. MassIncHaM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





on Gardens. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest ; eae, 2 je 
Downs. —Mrs. Rocmrs 


ky UL. a quite near sea and 





OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellentcuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 





OR GENTLEWOMEN. Summer Vacancies in Students’ Hostel. 
—Miss ToTTennAM, Sutton House, Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 





(; = HOUSE.—For Professional Gentlewomen only. Bracing 
situation in Golder’s Green. Convenient “buses and tube. Redecorated 
throughout. Bed-sitting room. Gas fires, constant hot water. Good cuisine. 
Partial board from 2 guineas. Strong recommendations.—-Write E. M. C., 
Box 765, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


REFORMED INNS. 
A=: for Descriptive List ee ot of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
Refreshment House —y 


oo nem = Ltd. Take Shares 
mR. vidend 73 %) or 6% Loan 8 és 
St. George's 











P.R.ELA., Ltd, House, 193 -—*s Street, W. 1. 
HE HYDE PARK HUNDRED, 9 Knightsbridge, Hyde Park 
Corner. A new Literary and Debating Society for old Public School Boys, 
University men and others interested will open at this address in the Autumn. 


—Apply Hon. SECRETARY. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Moore (George), privately ‘printed and signed 
by author ; complete set, 9 vols., all as new; includes the rare “ Brook 
Kerith,” “Story Teller’ s Holiday,” &c., &« Offers invited Box 766, New 

STATESMAN, 10 Great wun Street, Kingsws ay, W.C. 





BOOKPLATES. Original designs. —Write “for particulars to 
OsBorRNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, Costeaae. &c., » ae to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for te.—Lonpon Turwine Co. (Dept.“E”), 
97 Downs Park Road, London, B.5. “Phone: 1580 Dalston. 





A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniform req 
no extras charged ; happy individual work; a few backward children received. 
Numerous professional references on application "to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Birp. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


VW EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK RoapD, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE ‘EuRnyTumics TAUGHT. 

CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





LITERARY. 





A UiHoRS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
ey Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. unessential. New authors wanted. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘T YPEW RITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided. —METROPOL, ITAN TYPING —_ REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C. Tel. Central 15 








UTHORS'’ ’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly ty by 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





LFARN TO TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Karn while learning. 
free.—Regent Institute, 133 Victoria Street, 


London, S.W. 1. 





UPERIOR DUPLICATING: Circulars, Specifications, Minutes, 
Reports, Balance Sheets, etc. Any number copies.—Hokace MANN, 
11 Aberdeen Walk, Armicy, 
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Reconstruction in Europe 
The SPECIAL NUMBERS of 


The 
Silanchester Guardian Commercial 











THEIR SCOPE AND AIM: . 


In spite of Genoa, in spite of the Hague, the Problems of Reconstruction in Europe 
remain as complex as ever, and as difficult for the ordinary man to grasp. ““ The Manchester 
Guardian Commercial "’ in its series of Special Numbers has set out to survey the conditions 
that enter into the disordered state of European industry and commerce. 


The enterprise is the most serious and comprehensive contribution any newspaper has 
made to this, the greatest task before Europe to-day. 


Mr. J. M. Keynes, the General Editor, has enlisted the services of the highest authorities 
of Europe—statesmen, business men, economists, historians, distinguished writers and 
thinkers. The numbers that have so far appeared have a world circulation and have been 
published in the chief languages of Europe—English, French, Italian, German, and Spanish. 
The articles have been widely quoted in the world’s press, and as the reception of the first 
number among the delegates at Genoa showed, are being closely followed by leading states- 
men and business men of all countries. 


The numbers deal with Reconstruction in Europe in all its phases. They have 
no propagandist aim. They seek to state problems simply; to indicate on what lines relief 
and reform may come. Economists and technicians may know the remedies, but they must 
persuade politicians and Governments, and Governments will not heed until they feel the 
pressure of public opinion. The aim of “The Manchester Guardian Commercial’s " enterprise 
is to enlighten and form public opinion. The effort is one that the business man cannot 
neglect, for it points out to him the causes that are holding back trade, and suggests how he 
can play his part in helping to recreate stability and confidence. 


Numbers already published: Numbers still to come: 


I.—The Problems of the Exchanges. Railways; Coal; Iron, Steel, and Engineer- 
(English Edition out of print.) ai 

li.—Principles of Reconstruction; Ship- ms: 
ping; Inland Water Transport. The Devastated Areas; Reparation. 

Ill.—The Genoa Conference; The Textile 
Industries of Europe; Financial 
and Exchange Questions. 

IV.—Russia; Oil. 

V.—The National Finances of Europe; Banking, Investment Markets, and 
Tariffs. Currencies of Europe. 


VI.—Population and Food Supply; Agri- 
sine The Peasant a a The Reconstruction of Europe—Summary 


in Eastern Europe. | and Conclusion. 


The Numbers are sent free to subscribers to ‘ The Manchester Guardian Commercial,” 
or may be purchased singly, price Is. for each number. Subscribers should indicate which 
Edition they prefer, whether English, French, Italian, German or Spanish. 


Address: GUARDIAN BUILDING, MANCHESTER. 


Labour Problems of Europe; Oil. 


The United States and Europe; Emigration. 
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